Every  retail  grocer  should 
have  this  hook 


and  it  is  FREE 
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Wail  to  t-oeriraa  Can  Company,  230  Park  Am.,  Setc'  York,  for  your 
copy  of  'ISoHiHg  FacU  worth  knotting  ahotit  certain  Canned  Foodt.' 
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We  make  a  gift  to 


RETAIL  GROCERS 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 
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WEIRTON,W.VA 


Ir'l-AINlCi 
OF  THE 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  m 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEA 
MAIN  OFFICE 

ALT!  M  O  R^M  D. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


CANNERS'  AND  PICKLERS' 


SEEDS 


DETROIT  MEET 


A  Superior  Stock  oF  Detroit  Beet  Seed 
used  by  Americans  best  canners 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  CARROT 
TOMATO,  PEPPER 

STOCKS  THE  BEST  PRICES  THE  LOWEST 

Let  Ih  Have  Your  Inquiries 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford,  »  »  »  Conn. 

Uranches — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «««»»»  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  OF 


Successful  Packers  Who 


Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

rmour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 
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. . .  Here’s  the  new  Sprague-Sells  General 
Catalog  No.  200  —  showing  the  most 
complete  lines  of  canning  machinery 
ever  pictured  and  described  in  one  hook! 
In  this  great  catalog  are  shown  more  than 
200  canning  machines  in  full  detail  — 
many  of  them  entirely  new,  all  fully  mod¬ 
ernized  to  meet  the  conditions  of  today. 


i 


WE  DOOM  PART 


•  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this  profusely 
illustrated  224  page  book.  The  coupon  is 
for  your  convenience. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION,  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  your  new  General  Catalog  No.  200. 

Aame - Company - 


Address 


City 


State 


February  26, 19 3 U 
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/LTHOUGH  the  prospects  for  the  New  Year  seem  very  good 

C _ ^7"  for  the  Canning  Industry,  it  will  pay  every  Conner  to 

carefully  study  the  steps  necessary  to  insure  greater  profits  for 
the  1934  pack. 


Continental  again  pledges  to  the  Canning  Industry  the  highest 
quality  cans— many  different  types  of  high-speed  closing  machines 
for  every  canning  need— prompt  shipments  from  many  plants  — 
research  assistance — and  many  other  service  features  so  essential 
to  profitable  operations. 


February  26, 193 U 
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The  Journal  oF  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


The  penalty — “What  tangled  skiens  we  weave 
when  first  we  practice  to  deceive,”  is  an  old  copy¬ 
book  adage  now  coming  into  painful  relief  through 
the  efforts  to  have  Marketing  Agreements  adopted.  As 
soon  as  this  effort  was  approached  most  canners  began 
to  fear,  and  then  to  realize,  that  the  annual  statistics 
on  any  pack  seldom  if  ever  honestly  recorded  the  real 
extent  of  that  pack.  They  knew  this  came  from  the 
deliberate  falsification  of  the  figures  by  some  canners, 
and  from  the  narrow-minded  stubbornness  of  other 
canners  who  would  report  no  figures  of  any  kind.  We 
have  frequently  referred  to  this  as  “cheating  oneself 
playing  solitaire,”  and  it  is  just  that.  It  could  not  help 
but  bring  retribution  upon  the  individuals,  but  it  is 
the  more  regrettable  because  it  now  brings  retribution 
upon  all  canners  of  the  product,  and  upon  the  canning 
industry  as  a  whole.  We  know  all  the  arguments  on  it: 
that  they  did  not  believe  in  statistics;  that  the  sta¬ 
tistics  were  of  chief  value  to  the  buyers  and  distribu¬ 
tors;  that  they  were  not  bound  to  report  their  packs; 
that  it  was  nobody’s  business  but  their  own,  etc.,  etc., 
ad  nauseam.  The  whole  question  may  be  answered  by 
saying  that  such  is  not  the  manner  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness,  and  belongs  to  the  dark  ages.  Successful  busi¬ 
ness  today  is  done  on  a  strictly  honest  basis  with  all 
the  cards  on  the  table;  and  if  you  wish  to  test  that 
truth,  consider  your  own  feelings  when  you  know  or 
fear  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  man  who  is  not  averse 
to  lying,  or  whose  dealings  may  take  on  shady  tricks. 
You  cannot  deal  freely  with  such  a  man  because  you 
know  that  he  cannot  be  trusted.  That’s  the  test.  They 
are  invariably  caught,  uncovered,  and  then  no  one 
trusts  them.  The  man  who  withheld  his  pack  figures, 
caused  the  States  and  the  Nation’s  figures  to  be  false 
or  at  least  uncertain  and  not  dependable. 

These  strictures  are  a  little  severe,  because  much  of 
what  was  done  in  this  falsification  of  statistics  was 
done  innocently,  and  from  a  lack  of  business  training, 
and  that  makes  it  the  more  regrettable.  Because  the 
penalty  that  now  threatens  is  a  heavy  one.  The  offi¬ 
cial  statistics,  published  by  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  collection  by  Government  agencies,  and 
codified  in  our  annual  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Indus¬ 
try,  are  taken  as  the  basis  not  only  for  pack  restric¬ 


tion  and  allocation,  but  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for 
guaging  the  consuming  ability  of  the  country.  Both 
of  these  vital  factors  are  thrown  out  of  joint  if  the 
statistical  figures  are  to  be  changed,  and  it,  therefore, 
seems  likely  that  they  will  have  to  be  allowed  to  stand, 
and  the  canners  be  penalized  in  the  amounts  of  their 
packs  in  1934.  Either  that  or  the  non-reporting  can¬ 
ners  will  be  left  out  of  the  picture,  assigned  no  quota, 
and  the  amount  be  divided  between  the  reporting  can¬ 
ners.  Neither  of  these  decisions  is  satisfactory,  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  wants  to  penalize  no  one  and 
does  not  intend  to  hold  down  the  packs  to  a  point  too 
low,  so  low  as  to  cause  too  high  prices  to  the  consumer. 

•« 

In  the  face  of  this  dilemma  will  anyone  have  the  ef¬ 
frontery  to  say  that  the  time  was  not  overripe  for  a 
New  Deal,  for  the  re-establishment  of  fair  dealing,  that 
we  do  not  need  a  Code  and  Marketing  Agreements? 
The  industry  dare  not  fail  to  demand  them,  in  the  face 
of  this  show-up.  They  have  got  to  go  through  now, 
and  every  thinking  canner  will  see  that  he  must  eager¬ 
ly  volunteer  wholehearted  support  of  them,  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  is  not  under  the  shadow.  The  free  and 
prompt  acceptance  of  them  will  constitute  your  badge 
of  honor;  opposition  to  them,  even  failure  to  loudly 
urge  and  advocate  them,  and  tardiness  in  signing  up, 
will  place  you  in  a  dangerous  light.  There  can  be  no 
other  result  from  this  unfortunate  condition.  Remem¬ 
ber  these  hearings  have  been  public;  you  cannot  keep 
the  truth  hidden.  It  is  out  now  and  cannot  be  called 
back.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  the  industry  must  face  the 
music,  and  by  subsequent  action  prove  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  reform.  There  may  be  consolation  in 
knowing  that  other  industries  likewise  found  skeletons 
in  their  closet ;  but  if  you  welcome  that,  note  carefully 
that  they  proceeded  to  fumigate  and  to  clean  houne  in 
no  uncertain  manner  and  now  stand  better,  in  the  eyes 
of  trade  and  industry,  than  ever  before.  We  can  all 
make  mistakes,  but  the  real  test  of  the  man  is  in  his 
ability  to  reform,  and  to  stay  reformed.  And  the  can¬ 
ners  will  show  as  laudable  an  example  of  that  as  the 
best,  we  know;  and  the  industry  will  be  better  off  for 
the  cleansing. 

*  *  * 

The  brokers  have  labored  long  and  arduously  in 
drafting  a  Code  that  would  be  fair  to  them,  to  their 
clients  and  yet  be  acceptable  to  the  Powers  That  Be, 
and  you  have  it  in  this  week’s  issue.  It  rates  a  very 
careful  reading  by  every  canner.  It  may  be  changed 
before  it  comes  out  of  the  mill  of  its  public  hearing, 
but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  simple  and  splendidly  drawn. 
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not  asking  too  much  but  covering  its  field.  We  draw 
especial  attention  to  Sec.  4,  under  “Trade  Practices,” 
the  necessity  of  making  known  the  handling  of  com¬ 
peting  accounts.  There  is  some  possibility  here  of  a 
considerable  shifting  of  accounts;  not  necessarily,  but 
possibly,  especially  if  any  canners  object  to  the  com¬ 
petition. 

*  * 

With  this  Brokers’  Code  in  force  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  whom  the  broker  represents;  and  just 
as  little  question  as  to  which  class  of  such  salesmen 
the  brokerage  is  to  be  paid.  This  code  puts  the  quietus 
on  the  allowance  of  brokerage  to  buyers’  agents,  or 
even  of  the  sharing  of  such  brokerage  in  any  amount. 
That  is  out!  And  there  are  many  other  and  interest¬ 
ing  features,  all  of  which  we  think  will  help  build  up 
the  business  of  the  broker  and  give  it  better  prestige. 

*  *  * 

The  resignation  of  Kenneth  Rider,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  will  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  a  shock  to  many,  as  it  did  to  us.  Not  that 
Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  who  succeeds  him,  and  was  at  one 
time  President  of  that  body,  is  not  a  thoroughly  cap¬ 
able  man,  and  will  prove  an  industrious  Secretary ;  but 
Kenneth  just  about  had  that  Association  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  he  was  a  fount  of  energy  and  forceful¬ 
ness,  as  he  showed  at  the  meetings  in  Chicago  before 
and  during  Convention  time,  in  the  consideration  and 
debates  upon  marketing  agreements.  But  he  was,  too, 
utterly  out  of  humor  with  dilitoriness,  or  evasion.  A 
good,  scrappy  “red”  head  like  him  could  only  wish  to 
drive  straight  to  the  point,  using  unequivocal  words 
to  produce  the  desired  definite  results.  He  saw  restric¬ 
tion  in  total  pack  as  the  only  method  of  control,  and 
was  restive  under  the  acreage  and  tonnage  arguments 
as  a  means  to  limit  the  output  with  any  certainty.  He 
has  worked  long  and  hard  on  both  Code  and  these 
marketing  agreements,  and  is  undoubtedly  tired  and 
wants  to  confine  his  energies  to  his  business.  He  has 
done  well  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow 
canners,  and  we  know  he  has  it. 

*  *  * 

Every  canner  in  the  Tri-States  should  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  special  meeting  of  that  Association  at  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  on  the  27th  and  28th.  This  will  prove 
to  be  an  advance  course  in  how  to  act  during  the  1934 
canning  season,  and  every  canner  can  use  some  of  that. 
Newspapers  have  mistakenly  stated,  we  believe,  that 
canners  in  this  region  are  opposed  to  both  the  Code 
and  to  the  marketing  agreements.  If  there  are  any 
such  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  go  there  and  to  learn 
the  real  “innardness”  of  this  whole  question,  because 
these  movements  are  not  “agin”  them,  but  just  the 
contrary.  They  owe  it  to  themselves  to  get  this  error 
out  of  their  minds.  Other  industries  more  bitterly 
fought  codes  than  have  any  canners,  yet  not  one  of 
such  industries  would  give  up  their  code  and  go  back 


to  old  conditions  at  any  cost.  That  ought  to  mean 
something  to  them.  The  program  does  not  begin  to 
tell  how  important  this  meeting  will  be. 

]|e  i|c  ]|E 

OF  COURSE — On  February  17th  the  President 
approved  the  daily  newspaper  code,  and  you 
will  recall  that  these  papers  made  a  great  hue 
and  cry  over  what  they  claimed  was  an  abridgement 
of  free  speech,  saying  this  was  un-Constitutional.  They 
have  been  told  different,  but  as  in  the  Canners’  code, 
they  would  take  no  chances  and  so  continued  that 
clause  in  their  code.  In  passing,  signing,  their  code 
the  President  took  occasion  to  say,  and  it  ought  to  be 
absorbed — though  it  won’t — by  all  the  horde  of  “its 
unconstitutional  howlers,”  this: 

“3.  The  third  condition  permits  Article  VII  of  the 
code,  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  a  free  press,  to  stand, 
because  it  was  requested  and  because  it  could  have  no 
such  legal  effects  as  would  bar  its  inclusion. 

“  ‘Of  course,’  said  the  President  in  his  Executive 
Order,  ‘nobody  waives  any  constitutional  rights  by  as¬ 
senting  to  a  code.  The  recitation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  clause  in  the  Code  has  no  more  place  here  than 
would  the  recitation  of  the  whole  Constitution  or  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  The  freedom  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  is  freedom  of  expression  and  that  will 
be  scrupulously  respected — but  it  is  not  freedom  to 
work  children,  or  do  business  in  a  fire  trap  or  violate 
the  laws  against  obscenity,  libel  and  lewdness.’  ” 

They  earned  it — and  they  got  it  1 

*  *  * 

Many  of  our  readers  have  so  persistently  requested 
that  we  continue  our  articles  on  money  and  banking 
that  we  have  no  other  recourse  than  to  comply  with 
their  wishes,  so  on  page  12  you  will  find  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  our  dicussion,  “Let’s  Talk  Money  and  Bank¬ 
ing.” 

We  are  going  to  publish  a  series  of  these  money 
articles,  and  we  want  you  to  read  them  so  that  you 
will  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  money  sit¬ 
uation. 

*  Jt 

HEARING  OF  MARKETING  AGREEMENT  FOR 
CANNED  TOMATOES  MARCH  3rd 

OTICE  has  been  signed  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Henry  A.  Wallace  for  hearing  on  the 
proposed  Marketing  Agreement  for  the  Canned 
Tomato  Industry. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Room  A,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March 
3rd,  1934,  at  9:30  A.  M.,  at  which  time  all  interested 
parties  will  be  heard. 

Copies  of  the  proposed  Agreement  may  be  obtained 
from  the  office  of  the  Chief  Hearing  Clerk  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  pro¬ 
posed  Agreement  relates  to  prices,  practices  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Tomato  Canning  Industry. 


February  26, 1934. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


CAN  COMPANIES  SHOW  CAIN  IN  1933  NET  INCOME 

Net  income  during  1933  of  the  American  Can  Co.  and  the 
McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co.  showed  sharp  gains  over  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  recent  earning  statements  issued  by 
the  two  can  manufacturing  organizations  disclosed.  The  re¬ 
cent  annual  report  of  the  Continental  Can  Co.  showed  an  appre¬ 
ciation  in  net  income  of  57  per  cent  with  an  increase  of  19.7 
per  cent  in  dollar  volume  despite  the  lower  selling  prices 
during  the  year. 

Net  income  of  American  Can  last  year  rose  to  $15,357,048 
after  charges  and  taxes  from  $10,957,295  in  1932,  equal,  after 
preferred  dividend  requirements,  to  $5.04  a  share  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock,  compared  with  $3.26  a  share  earned  in  the  previous 
year. 

Current  assets  as  of  December  31,  last,  including  $8,592,553 
cash  totalled  $57,880,663  and  current  liabilities  were  $16,087,524, 
compared  with  cash  of  $13,690,322,  current  assets  of  $44,- 
591,843  and  current  liabilities  of  $9,610,819  on  December  31, 
1932.  Inventory  totalled  $31,332,392,  against  $14,568,788  at 
the  close  of  1932. 

Company  sales  showed  a  gain  of  approximately  14  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year,  H.  W.  Phelps,  president,  said.  Market 
conditions  in  canned  foods  have  improved  and  prospects  for  the 
coming  year  appear  favorable,  he  continued. 

Net  income  of  the  McKeesport  unit  and  its  subsidiaries 
reached  a  total  of  $1,888,416  after  charges  and  taxes,  against 
net  income  of  $1,503,088  in  the  previous  year.  The  1933  net 
was  equal  to  $6.29  a  share  on  the  capital  stock,  compared  with 
S5.01  a  share  the  year  previous. 

Current  assets  as  of  January  1,  last,  including  $2,541,340 
cash,  amounted  to  $6,216,626  and  current  liabilities  were  $1,064,- 
788.  This  compares  with  cash  of  $2,741,975  current  assets  of 
$5,004,092  and  current  liabilities  of  $603,328  on  January  1, 
1933.  Inventory  holdings  rose  to  $1,596,234  from  $1,333,034 
on  January  1  a  year  ago. 

REQUIEM  MASS  FOR  BUTLER  HELD  IN  ST.  PATRICK’S 
CATHEDRAL  MARKS  END  OF  COLORFUL  CAREER 

A  SOLEMN  requiem  mass  for  James  Butler,  79,  founder  of 
the  great  grocery  store  chain,  philanthropist  and  noted 
turfman,  was  celebrated  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  New 
York  City  last  Friday  morning.  Following  the  ceremony,  the 
funeral  was  held  from  the  home,  2020  Broadway,  with  burial 
in  the  Butler  Memorial  Chapel,  Marymount,  Tarrytown. 

The  noted  chain  store  magnate  died  last  Tuesday  after  a 
year’s  illness.  He  had  virtually  retired  from  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  wide  business  interests  some  year’s  back. 

Mr.  Butler,  a  native  of  Ireland,  after  working  first  in  Chi¬ 
cago  hotels  and  then  in  New  York  City  hotels,  had  saved  quite 
a  fair  sum  of  money  against  the  time  when  he  would  want  to 
go  in  business  for  himself. 

He  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  any  particular  indus¬ 
try  but  later  joined  a  friend  of  his  in  opening  a  grocery  store. 
The  store,  opened  at  857  Second  avenue.  New  York  City,  in 
September,  1882,  was  the  first  of  the  more  than  1,000  stores  in 
the  vast  Butler  chain,  operated  in  New  York  City  and  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Butler  fortune  was  estimated  at  $30,000,000  in  1929. 
While  annual  revenue -from  his  chain  of  grocery  stored  soared 
high  into  the  millions,  Mt.  Butler  always  favored  expansion  and 
plowed  most  of  the  profits  back  into  the  business.  Following 
the  firm  establishment  of  his  fortune,  Mr.  Butler  turned  to 
racing.  He  owned  several  stables  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 


controlled  the  Empire  City  track,  the  Laurel  track  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  had  an  interest  in  one  at  Juarez,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Butler  was  a  noted  Catholic  layman,  being  awarded  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  with  the  rank  of  Knight  Commander  by 
the  late  Pope  Pius  X  in  1912.  He  made  generous  donations 
to  Catholic  charities,  building  the  Marymount  College  of  the 
order  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Mr.  Butler  is  survived  by  four  of  the  eleven  children  born 
to  him  and  his  wife,  who  died  in  1903,  James  Butler,  Jr.,  William 
M.  Butler,  Mrs.  Philip  MacGuire  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Travers. 

0* 

BUSINESS  UPTURN  CAINS  SPEED,  SURVEY  OF  CURRENT 
CONDITIONS  SHOWS 

Gains  in  production  and  basic  distribution  were  extended 
into  the  first  half  of  the  current  month  following  the 
continued  improvement  in  general  business  conditions  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  current  monthly  report  of  the  Conference  of  Statis¬ 
ticians  in  Industry  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
discloses. 

“Advances  in  production  in  some  major  industries,”  the  re¬ 
port  pointed  out,  “were  greater  than  is  seasonally  normal  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  declines  in  others  were  less  than  ex¬ 
pected.  Primary  distribution  of  commodities  showed  a  measur¬ 
able  gain  of  more  than  seasonal  proportions,  while  retail  trade 
declined  in  January  under  the  December  level  by  an  amount 
normal  for  the  two  months. 

“Industry  as  a  whole  continued  to  advance  in  January  and 
thus  far  in  February.  Automobile  output  was  stepped  up 
sharply.  Steel  and  iron  production  also  continued  their  De¬ 
cember  gains.  Bituminous  coal  output  showed  more  than  sea¬ 
sonal  improvem.ent.  Electric  power  production  declined  slightly 
in  January,  but  turned  upward  in  the  first  half  of  February. 
Building  and  engineering  construction  declined  measurably  in 
January  as  compared  with  Decem.ber,  but  the  decline  was  not 
so  much  as  is  normally  seasonal  for  the  two  months,  and  the 
value  of  awards  was  more  than  double  the  total  of  a  year  ago. 

“General  distribution  and  trade  were  better  than  seasonally 
normal  in  January.  Freight  shipments  increased  over  the  De¬ 
cember  average  by  an  amount  more  than  usual  in  recent  years. 
Rail  shipments  of  all  classes  of  commodities,  averaging  546,600 
cars  per  week  in  January,  were  6  per  cent  greater  than  in 
December,  whereas  the  seasonal  increase  is  4.3  per  cent.  Total 
carloadings  were  14.4  per  cent  above  the  average  of  a  year  ago. 

“Department  store  sales  declined  seasonally  in  dollar  value 
of  turnover  in  January  as  compared  with  December.  A  decline 
of  47  per  cent  in  sales  resulted  in  a  dollar  turnover  per  day  of 
trading  w'hich  was  14  per  cent  above  the  level  of  a  year  ago. 
Prices  of  department  store  items  fell  0.2  per  cent  in  January, 
but  were  roughly  20  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago.  The 
volume  of  turnover  of  department  store  items  during  the  month 
was,  accordingly,  smaller  than  in  January,  1932. 

“Prices  of  commodities  at  wholesale  in  January  advanced  over 
the  December  average  level.  The  weakness  of  prices  in  general 
in  the  latter  month  was  halted  in  the  final  week  by  a  sharp 
rebound  in  prices  of  farm  products.  This  upturn  was  con¬ 
tinued  into  January  and  passed  on  to  other  products.  Foods 
and  chemicals  and  drugs  advanced  appreciably. 

“The  cost  of  living  turned  upward  in  January  after  declining 
for  two  preceding  months.  The  advance  of  0.3  per  cent  over 
December  brought  the  index  of  living  costs  in  the  wage  earner’s 
budget  to  a  level  5.2  per  cent  above  a  year  ago  and  8.5  per  cent 
above  the  low  of  April.  Advances  in  food  prices  and  in  sundry 
items  were  large  enough  to  offset  declines  in  rents,  clothing 
and  coal.” 
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Corn  Marketing  Agreement  Hearing 


Official  Report 
Chapter  i 

A  PUBLIC  hearing  on  a  proposed  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  corn  canning  industry,  which 
^  seeks,  through  establishment  of  minimum 
prices,  to  increase  returns  to  growers  substantially, 
opened  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  February  15th.  A.  G. 
Nye  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
presided. 

The  proposed  agreement  would  establish  canning 
price  districts,  and  proposes  minimum  prices  for  those 
districts,  based  on  past  prices  and  customs  for  those 
areas.  Representatives  of  Maryland  and  New  York 
corn  producers  protested  the  price  schedules  set  up 
for  their  districts,  declaring  them  to  be  too  low  and 
out  of  line  as  far  as  competition  with  other  districts 
was  concerned. 

Numerous  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  marketing  agreement  and  John  L.  Bax¬ 
ter  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  who  represented  the  proponents 
said  they  supported  the  agreement  as  amended. 

H.  W.  Woodward  of  Baltimore,  representing  the 
Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Cooperative  Corporation,  a 
farmers’  canning  group,  said  he  was  opposed  to  the 
agreement  as  he  felt  it  discriminated  against  the 
grower. 

T.  B.  Symons,  director  of  extension  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  asked  that  the  language  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  be  made  plain  so  as  not  to  apply  to  home  and 
4-H  club  canning. 

Howard  A.  Orr  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  a  member  of  the 
sponsoring  committee,  introduced  an  amendment,  the 
effect  of  which  would  allow  canners  buying  on  grade 
rather  than  on  a  flat  basis,  to  pay  less  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  inferior  grades  of  corn,  provided  that  the 
total  payment  made  to  growers  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  minimum. 

In  the  discussion  of  minimum  prices,  C.  B.  Cosgrove 
of  LeSueur,  Minn.,  suggested  that  instead  of  using  the 
minimum  price  basis  as  worked  out  in  the  agreement, 
the  canners  start  with  the  1933  contract  price,  and 
make  uniform  increases  for  1934  over  the  1933  con¬ 
tract  prices. 

Several  canners  raised  the  question  of  new  varieties 
which  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  minimum  prices  be  established  for  them. 

Carlos  E.  Campbell,  economist  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  explained  the  basis  upon 
which  the  minimum  prices  were  reached. 

Provisions  relating  to  allocation  of  pack,  the  im¬ 
pounding  corn  canned  in  excess  of  the  quota  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  as  well  as  administrative  provisions  are 
scheduled  to  be  heard  at  the  remaining  session  of  the 
hearing. 


Chapter  II 

HE  method  of  controlling  the  total  pack  of  the 
canned  corn  industry  by  a  system  of  national, 
regional  and  individual  allotments  to  canners  for 
the  1934  season,  one  of  the  major  proposals  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  marketing  agreement  for  the  canned  corn  in¬ 
dustry,  was  criticized  and  defended  at  the  public  hear¬ 
ing  which  was  continued  February  16th  at  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 

The  proposed  agreement  would  establish  a  schedule 
of  minimum  prices  to  growers,  and  would  allow  each 
canner  to  sell  only  a  determined  quota  of  his  pack. 
The  excess  would  be  impounded.  Edward  B.  Cosgrove, 
LaSeuer,  Minn.,  of  the  Minnesota  Corn  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  urged  that  the  section  of  the  agreement  which 
would  establish  allocation  areas  and  quotas  to  canners 
be  stricken  out.  He  stated  that  only  a  minimum  price 
provision  was  necessary,  as  production  would  auto¬ 
matically  be  regulated  if  prices  were  fixed. 

H.  K.  Bachelder,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  chairman  of 
the  proponents  committee,  which  is  sponsoring  the  al¬ 
location  plan,  indicated  that  a  majority  of  the  industry 
would  not  accept  an  agreement  which  did  not  contain 
provisions  for  both  minimum  prices  to  growers  and 
production  control.  “The  committee,”  he  said,  “does 
not  consider  that  minimum  prices  alone  can  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  total  pack  of  the  industry  will  be  limited 
to  an  amount  that  can  be  sold  at  fair  prices.” 

W.  A.  Miskimen,  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  of  the  Illinois  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  stated  that  the  system  of  allocations, 
with  impounding  packs  which  exceed  the  allotted 
quotas,  did  not  appear  to  be  practical  or  acceptable  to 
canners.  He  suggested  that  a  practical  compromise 
»  might  be  reached  by  including  a  provision  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  each  canner  would  agree  that  he  would 
not  pack  from  an  acreage  exceeding  the  average  from 
which  he  packed  during  the  years  1928-32,  inclusive. 

R.  C.  Paulus,  of  New  York,  representing  the  North¬ 
west  Canners  Association  of  Oregon,  stated  that  under 
the  present  agreement  there  was  nothing  to  restrict 
the  total  pack,  except  impoundment  of  the  excess.  In 
his  opinion  many  canners  would  expand  their  opera¬ 
tions,  allowing  their  overpack  to  be  impounded,  in  the 
hope  that  prices  might  be  at  an  equal  or  higher  level 
when  the  impounded  pack  is  released  in  1935.  The 
surplus,  even  though  impounded,  he  stated,  would  act 
to  depress  the  market.  No  emergency  exists  at  present 
in  the  corn  canning  industry  which  would  warrant 
allocation,  he  said. 

H.  J.  Humphrey,  Rochester,  of  the  New  York  State 
Canners  Association,  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  im¬ 
pounding  would  be  a  weight  upon  the  market,  and 
stated  that  a  plan  had  been  suggested  for  destruction 
of  unwanted  surplus  acreage  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a 
common  fund.  New  York  growers,  he  said,  were  anx¬ 
ious  for  some  method  of  control,  or  would  accept  the 
allocation  method,  if  it  operated  equitably. 
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lEFER 


'120  bottles  filled  every  minute  — 
and  10  hours  a  day  at  that" 

reports  prominent  Catsup  Packer  using 

KIEFER  Automatic  Rotary 
Vacuum  FILLER 

BIG  production  —  yes,  and  ECONOMICAL  pro¬ 
duction  —  with  the  machine  on  the  job  all  day  long, 
all  season  long,  year  alter  year.  Everything  runs  like 
clockwork  with  no  waste  .  .  .  with  no  valuable  time 
lost  due  to  bottle  jams  or  breakdowns. 

Representative  packers  the  country  over  report  a  good 
solid  lill,  a  uniformly  accurate  Fill,  with  no  loss  of  tem¬ 
perature  when  filling  .  .  .  with  no  embarrassment  during 
peak  load  rush  hours.  If  your  equipment  can't  handle 
in  the  neighborhood  of  120  bottles  a  minute,  write 
today  for  catalog. 


MACHINE  CO.  Cincinnati 


The  Juice  Heating  Unit 


Our  latest  catalog  now  ready  for 
distribution 


INDIANAPOLIS  lAW 


This  Unit  is  composed  of 
three  stainless  steel  tanks, 
each  supplied  with  a  heating 
coil  made  of  stainless  steel 
tube.  A  propeller  type  agit¬ 
ator  of  slow  motion,  keeps 
the  contents  thoroughly  stir¬ 
red.  A  special  valve  in  center 
of  bottom  controls  the  con¬ 
tents  which  by  operating  the 
valve  handle,  can  be  directed 
to  the  filler,  while  another 
position  sends  the  wash  water 
to  the  sewer.  A  third  posi¬ 
tion  seals  all  ports  completely 
and  permits  the  contents  to 
be  processed.  Conductor 
pipes  to  and  from  the  Unit 
are  of  stainless  steel.  This 
appliance  is  ideal  for  Juice. 


INDIANA 


Steam  Jacketed  Kettle,  Standard,  Tilting 
and  Shallow  type 
Indiana  Juice  Extractors, 

Indiana  Colossal  Pulpers, 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine, 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsup, 

Hampers,  Knives,  Solder  and  Flux, 
Solder  C.  M.C.,  Superbrite  and  Nubrite 
Metallic  Coatings. 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System, 

Steam  Traps, 

Tomato  Juice  Strainers, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses, 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers, 

Indiana  Juice  Strainers, 

Fillers, 

Kook-More  Koils 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 
lined. 

Improved  Brush  Finishers, 

Indiana  Slush  Pumps  for  handling  Plant 
Refuse, 

Aprons,  Gloves,  Firepots  and  Furnaces, 
Capping  Steels, 

Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses, 

T omato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  line  pipe  and 
fittings. 
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Let^s  Talk  Money  and  Bankins 

A  Continuation  oF  the  Discussion  in  our  Issue  oF 
December  4th— See  also  ^'Which  Side  to  Sup- 
port^^  in  the  Issue  oF  November  27th./  Page  5. 


The  drift  towards  the  ending  of  individual  bank¬ 
ing,  and  the  establishment  of  Government  oper¬ 
ated  banks  instead,  is  gaining  such  momentum  that 
even  if  we  had  not  promised  our  readers  to  resume 
this  talk,  we  would  feel  it  necessary  to  do  so,  in  an 
effort  to  help  them  understand  why  this  is  to  be  done, 
and  to  understand  the  results  that  will  flow  from  it. 

A  bill  was  proposed  in  Congress,  the  other  day,  to  end 
the  absurdity  of  individually  owned,  or  corporately 
owned,  banks  issuing  money,  and  to  confine  that  all- 
important  privilege  to  the  Government,  through  the 
Treasury;  but  that  bill  was  suddenly  withdrawn  and 
a  quietus  put  upon  the  whole  suggestion,  apparently 
for  the  time  being,  because  it  seems  that  the  move  was 
made  too  soon,  before  all  was  ready.  But  it  will  be 
only  the  matter  of  a  few  days,  comparatively,  when 
the  step  will  be  made,  because  from  every  section  of 
the  country  there  are  coming  insistent  inquiries  as  to 
why  and  under  what  and  by  whose  authority  this  very 
birth-right  of  our  Government  was  given  over  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  firms  or  corporations — such  as  private  banks. 
State  banks  (in  name  only  and  completely  owned,  con¬ 
trolled  and  operated  by  individuals).  National  banks 
and  Federal  Reserve  banks,  with  none  of  which  is  the 
Government  directly  or  even  most  remotely  connected. 
Government  Ownership  Only  Natural 
If  there  is  one  thing,  public  service  or  whatever  you 
may  term  it,  that  should  be  completely  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Government,  for  the  use  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  people  everywhere,  that  thing  surely 
must  be  the  money  of  the  country,  its  issuance  and  con¬ 
trol.  When  it  is  realized  that  that  was  turned  over  to 
individuals,  to  manage  as  they  please,  and  for  their 
individual  profit,  it  staggers  the  imagination.  If  they 
had  given  away,  or  “farmed  out”  as  it  is  usually  term¬ 
ed,  the  operation  of  our  Navy,  of  our  Army,  yes  even 
of  our  Supreme  Court,  any  one  of  these  acts,  or  all  of 
them  together,  would  have  been  trivial  as  compared 
with  passing  over  the  control,  and  the  ownership,  of 
our  monetary  system.  Small  wonder  then,  that  as  the 
country  awakes  and  learns  more  of  this  money  ques¬ 
tion,  that  insistent  inquiries  are  pouring  in  on  Wash¬ 
ington,  asking  “How  come?”  And  that  inquiry  will 
never  down  until  the  wrong  has  been  corrected  through 
the  return,  in  toto,  of  this  power  and  perogative  to 
the  Government. 

After  all  that  is  what  is  meant  by  “driving  the 
money-changers  out  of  the  temple,”  and  America  is  not 


alone  in  this  move.  Every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  is  coming  to  see  that  this  is  the  only  way  out. 
Australia  has  a  Government  bank,  but  has  not  yet  had 
the  courage  to  completely  exclude  the  individual  banks. 
In  the  British  Parliament  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  asked  only  the  other  day,  if  the  country  (Eng¬ 
land)  could  afford  to  have  the  Bank  of  England  owned 
and  operated  by  individuals ;  if  such  a  condition  were 
not  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  realm.  Canada  is 
now  studying  the  same  question  as  it  realizes  that  it 
is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  United  States. 
The  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Coughlin,  in  his  famous  broadcasts 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  has  finally  come  around  to  this 
as  the  only  possible  way  of  saving  the  situation  for  all 
hands;  and  economists  and  writers  of  all  shades  are 
beginning  to  speak  plainly  on  the  subject,  now  that  the 
fear  of  the  power  of  the  bankers  has  waned  and  they 
have  lost  prestige. 

It  is  farthest  from  our  desire  or  intention  to  worry 
or  disturb  you  on  this  vitally  important  matter,  because 
you  have  enough  troubles  with  Codes  and  Marketing 
Agreements  and  general  business  problems;  but  of 
what  avail  are  any  or  all  of  these  attempted  business 
improvements  if  our  financial  set  up  is  not  so  changed 
as  to  permit  business  to  proceed  in  a  natural  and  un¬ 
hampered  manner?  And  above  all  if  we  can  arrange 
to  avoid  these  periodic  business  depressions  —  and 
which  can  be  done,  we  know.  There  is  now  more  gen¬ 
eral  thinking  about  money  and  what  it  means,  how  it 
is  manipulated,  and  its  function  in  all  life  than  ever 
before  witnessed  in  this  country.  But  there  is,  too, 
more  false  information  being  given  out,  more  of  a 
mystery  made  out  of  money  and  financing  than  ever 
before,  and  most  of  this  is  perfectly  honest  in  intent. 
The  whole  question  has  always  been  so  glamorous,  in 
many  minds  so  absolutely  sacred,  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  real  ignorance  about  it  that  is  appalling. 
Men  do  not  like  to  find  themselves  befuddled  and  com¬ 
pletely  at  a  loss  to  understand  any  question,  and  when 
they  realize  that  the  question  is  one  that  vitally  affects 
their  whole  existence,  they  determine  to  work  out  of 
such  ignorance,  to  study  and  to  learn  the  real  truth 
about  it.  However,  when  the  student  begins  such  a 
course  he  should  be  sure  about  the  master  at  whose 
knee  he  sits.  Unfortunately  most  of  what  the  casual 
reader  runs  across  comes  from  economists  drilled  in 
the  present  system  of  finance  and  banking;  and  they 
have  been  taught  that  it  is  unholy  to  even  suspect  that 
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AVARS 

Canning  Factory  Machinery 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler  String  Bean  &  Tomato  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer  Hot  Water  Elxhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler  Soup  &  Tomato  Juice  Filler 
Beet  Topper  Beet  Grader  Beet  Slicer 
Beet  Splitter  Can  Cleaner  Corn  Shaker 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM.  NEW  JERSEY 


KYLER  LABELING  and 

BOXING  MACHINES 


C  /  ^HE  full  value  of  the  “KYLERS”  as  money  and  time  savers  is  realized  by  users  only.  It‘s 
^  J  poor  policy  to  spend  money  on  old  machinery  or  makeshift  methods  trying  to  get  by 
because  the  “KYLER”  Machines  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  will  save  time  and  money 
wherever  used.  Ample  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  user  of  a  “KYLER”  Machine  always 
buys  another  “KYLER”  when  he  is  in  the  market  again,  for  they  give  such  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ance  that  every  user  wants  another  like  it. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  as  to  just  what  a  KYLER”  will  do  for  you. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 
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all  banking  is  not  perfectly  honest  and  entirely  in  the 
public  welfare.  The  Governors  of  the  System  have 
thrown  a  cloak  of  mystery  about  it  purposely,  because 
if  once  the  people  ever  come  to  understand  it  they  will 
completely  undo  the  whole  system  and  end  it. 

Simple  As  A.  B.  C. 

They  tell  you  that  the  money  and  banking  system  is 
so  complicated  that  only  a  high  financial  authority  can 
expound  it,  or  understand  it.  That  is  not  so.  It  is  as 
simple  as  A.  B.  C.  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  the  fa¬ 
mous  economist  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  quoted 
as  having  said  that  “the  principles  of  monetary  science 
could  be  grasped  by  a  child  of  twelve.”  G.  G.  McGeer, 
Esq.,  K.  C.,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  whose  writings 
on  this  question  we  are  going  to  quote  in  full  for  your 
benefit,  says  “Bagehot,  when  he  wrote  ‘Lombard 
Street,’  which  long  remained  the  banker’s  Bible,  de¬ 
scribed  banking  as  a  ‘simple  business.’  He  declared 
that  ‘the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  simple  it  ceases  to  be 
sound.’  ” 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  bring  your  good,  hard  Ameri¬ 
can  common  sense  to  the  problem  of  money  and  you 
will  quickly  see  that  there  is  no  wizardy  about  it. 
There  is  no  place  in  these  enlightened  days  for  the 
hokus  pokus  that  money  and  finance  are  beyond  the 
understanding  of  the  public.  In  fact  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  user  of  money,  personally  or  in  his  business,  to 
understand  money  and  its  methods  and  purposes. 

Get  clear  in  your  mind,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  no 
value  in  money  itself  that  you  do  not  work  for  the  gold 
value  suposed  to  be  behind  every  circulation  dollar.  As 
we  have  so  often  said,  money  is  merely  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  value,  and  you  work  for  it  solely  that  you  may 
have  it  to  exchange  for  something  that  you  want.  If 
you  were  dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  Desert 
with  a  million  dollars  in  gold,  coin  or  bullion,  and  you 
were  famishing  for  water  you  would  give  the  million 
dollars  for  a  jug  of  water  to  save  your  life;  or  if  you 
had  that  jug  of  water  and  your  life  depended  on  it  you 
would  not  exchange  it  for  that  million  dollars.  Money 
is  worthless  except  as  it  represents  value,  and  that  is 
where  the  horror  of  this  banking  depression  comes  in. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  large  and  small  bankers  were 
as  innocent  of  the  hedious  crime  which  was  perpetrated 
in  the  launching  of  this  depression  as  you  or  I.  But 
that  cannot  be  said  about  the  ring  leaders,  the  clique 
who  control  the  banking  system  of  the  world,  and  use 
these  smaller  bankers  as  cats’  paws  to  rob  the  horde  of 
producers  and  owners  of  the  real  wealth.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  the  huge  house  of  cards  could  have 
been  erected  by  mere  chance  and  then  toppled  over  at 
exactly  the  right  moment  again  by  mere  chance.  It 
looks  more  like  carefully  designed  and  perfectly  exec¬ 
uted  plans,  and  the  investigations  into  the  conduct  of 
leading  banking  institutions,  by  the  Congressional 
Committee,  bear  out  this  thought.  After  this  huge 
house  had  been  built  of  “credit  loans” — not  cash  but 
“promises  to  pay  bearing  interest” — until  it  was  thor¬ 
oughly  top-heavy;  after  all  values,  real  and  personal, 
had  been  securely  tied  up  in  this  scheme,  then  all  the 
leaders  had  to  do  was  to  turn  from  this  bank  credit 
basis  to  a  cash  basis ;  call  in  the  loans  and  insist  upon 
prompt  payment  of  interest,  and  the  trap  was  sprung : 


the  house  was  forced  into  collapse,  and  the  holders  of 
the  indebtedness  came  into  possession  of  all  real  values 
at  their  own  low  prices.  The  cankerous  and  ever  de¬ 
vouring  worm  of  interest  helped  develop  this  position, 
and  there  are  those  who  seek  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
weight  of  interest  alone — because  of  the  huge  basis  of 
interest-bearing  debt — that  caused  the  collapse.  In 
any  event  it  was  the  System  that  made  either  or  both 
possible,  and  it  is  this  System  which  must  be  displaced 
if  humanity  is  to  be  saved.  The  world  cannot  continue 
to  exist  a  slave  to  such  a  deadly  system. 

To  give  you  the  proper  view  of  what  this  was  and 
why  it  worked  as  it  did  let  us  quote  now  from  “Money 
and  Credit  and  its  Management”  by  G.  G.  McGeer,  K. 
C.,  and  which  we  will  later  republish  in  these  columns, 
with  his  permission. 

Under  “Our  Money  Situation,”  he  shows  that  in  1929 


we  had : 

Gold  .  $4,500,000,000 

Legal  Tender .  4,500,000,000 

Bank  Deposits .  53,000,000,000 

Bank  Loans  and  Investments .  57,000,000,000 


Total  volume  of  check  transactions..  $983,000,000,000 

Remembering  that  “money  is  any  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  which  is  commonly  accepted  in  payment  for 
goods  without  reference  to  the  character  or  credit  of 
the  person  who  offers  it,”  the  definition  accepted  by  the 
leading  economists,  the  last  figure  in  the  above  tabu¬ 
lation  is  as  much  real  money  as  either  or  both  of  the 
first  two  items.  You  who  cry  for  a  return  to  the  gold 
basis;  you  who  moan  that  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
gold  in  our  theoretical  dollar  we  have  made  the  actual 
dollar  worth  but  half  its  previous  value,  and  conse¬ 
quently  reduced  our  personal  wealth  by  50  per  cent — 
robbed  the  thrifty,  as  you  say,  of  their  life’s  savings 
— what  have  you  to  say  to  the  manipulation  of  your 
money  by  the  bankers,  as  absolutely  shown  in  the  above 
table?  Four  and  one-half  billion  dollars  of  gold  mag¬ 
nified  into  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  billions  of 
actual  dollars,  on  which  you  existed  and  did  business; 
and  yet  you  prate  of  having  gold  behind  your  dollars, 
and  that  reducing  the  gold  content  has  ruined  everyone 
and  been  sheer  robbery ! 

The  Great  Lesson 

President  Roosevelt  has  himself  been  acting  the  part 
of  a  great  Professor  and  has  put  this  country  through 
a  course  of  education ;  because  he  had  to  “show”  them, 
by  actual  experience,  that  gold  is  a  mere  boogy,  the 
instrument  by  which  the  banking  system  periodically 
drains  all  wealth  into  its  own  hands  —  through  the 
operation  of  panics  or  depressions,  as  we  now  call 
them ;  and  that  an  even  greater  producer  of  profits  for 
the  banking  system  is  the  use  of  this  gold  in  interna¬ 
tional  exchange.  There  their  rake-off  takes  place  daily 
and  in  huge  proportions.  You  have  been  taught  to  sit 
up  and  say  “Our  country’s  money,  France’s  money, 
England’s  money,  Canada’s  money,”  when  speaking  of 
the  relative  values;  as  for  instance  that  our  dollar  is 
now  worth  but  50c,  and  you  think  you  mean  the  good 
old  United  States  dollar,  compared  with  other  coun- 
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tries’  monies.  That  is  the  worse  sham,  the  most  insult¬ 
ing  camouflage  ever  perpetrated,  if  it  were  not  in  fact 
the  most  outrageous  robbery  ever  enacted,  and  right 
under  your  own  nose.  No  government,  ours  and  any 
other,  shares  to  the  slightest  degree  in  the  appreciation 
or  the  depreciation  of  its  money;  that  is  entirely  and 
wholly  a  rake-off  for  the  International  Bankers.  The 
quotations  on  money  are  always  bankers’  quotations, 
never  government  quotations.  Your  dollar  today  buys 
100  cent’s  worth,  as  it  always  has  and  always  will ;  and 
if  our  dollar  were  rated  as  worth  $2  you  would  be  able 
to  buy,  here,  only  100  cent’s  worth  with  it;  and  the 
same  is  true  in  every  country — ^their  monies  are  legal 
tender  to  their  full  value,  in  those  countries,  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be,  barring  those  times  of 
revolution  and  unstable  or  no  government  functioning. 
But,  you  will  say,  when  you  buy  $100’s  worth  of  goods 
in  London,  England,  today  you  must  pay  down  here 
$200  in  good  American  coin,  or  approximately  that 
much,  the  difference  being  slightly  less  in  actual  fact. 
Who  gets  that  $100  premium?  The  seller  of  the  goods 
in  London?  The  British  government  as  a  reward  for 
maintaining  its  money  at  a  premium?  Nonsense !  The 
seller  gets  $100,  the  amount  of  his  bill.  The  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  see  a  cent  of  this  huge  profit  or  premium. 
The  bankers  get  it!  It  stays  in  the  bankers’  hands. 
Digest  that  a  moment,  and  think  what  it  means  to  them 
every  day  of  the  year!  That  is  just  one  of  the  neat 
tricks  which  gold  performs  for  the  International  Bank¬ 
ers,  and  the  chief  reason  why  tl\ey  want  to  keep  us 
on  a  gold  basis.  That  and  the  ability  to  control  all 
forms  of  money  when  we  are  upon  a  gold  basis.  You 
can  help  the  bankers  mightily  by  crying  for  a  return  to 
the  gold  basis ! 

But  we  had  intended  saying  more  about  the  School 
of  Experience  which  President  Roosevelt  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  for  the  past  few  months,  on  the  affect  gold  has 
on  prices,  business,  etc.  This  was  one  of  the  finest 
psychological  experiments  ever  undertaken.  President 
Roosevelt  knew  perfectly  well  that  gold,  its  value,  scar¬ 
city  or  abundance — had  no  effect  whatever  upon  val¬ 
ues,  upon  industrial  activity  or  business !  But  he  knew 
too,  that  the  public  was  so  saturated  with  this  falacy 
that  the  only  thing  which  might  convert  them  would 
be  a  definite  demonstration,  and  the  more  drastic,  the 
more  unheard  of  the  uses  employed  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  the  greater  the  results  might  be  expected  from  it. 
So  he  not  only  ended  gold  as  a  circulating  medium  in 
our  money,  but  he  ordered  that  all  gold  holdings  should 
be  turned  into  the  government,  and  then  he  went  out 
into  the  world  to  buy  gold  and  so  force  its  price  to  a 
high  level.  This  was  putting  gold  to  the  acid  test — 
piling  up  a  huge  accumulation  of  it,  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  the  greatest  in  all  history;  and  driving  up 
its  market  value  from  $20.65  per  ounce,  to  over  $40. 
And  did  the  world  blow  its  head  off,  and  all  business, 
prices,  etc.,  run  riot?  It  did  just  exactly  nothing,  as 
he  knew  would  be  the  result.  There  was  no  effect 
shown  in  merchandise  prices !  But  it  is  about  time  that 
the  world  woke  up  to  the  lesson  that  the  President 
wanted  to  teach  it.  Gold  as  an  influence  on  money, 
business  or  prices  has  been  completely  de-bunked.  If 
he  will  but  follow  this  up  by  taking  gold  away  from 
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the  bankers,  as  their  play  thing,  the  job  will  be  mag¬ 
nificently  completed. 

Gold  has  just  one  purpose  in  this  scheme  of  things, 
and  it  should  be  carefully  conserved,  all  possibility  of 
its  loss  avoided  through  prohibition  of  shipment,  and 
the  crime  of  selling  our  basic  money  metal,  gold — ac¬ 
tually  selling  it,  as  you  might  the  foundations  of  the 
Capitol  or  the  White  House  at  Washington — be  pro¬ 
hibited  for  all  time.  The  one  intended  function  for 
gold  was  and  is  as  a  basis  of  international  exchange: 
the  agreed  upon  commodity  to  use  in  the  valuing  of 
world  monies,  and  if  need  be  to  square  any  balances 
between  nations,  and  for  no  other  purposes,  so  far  as 
monetary  usage  is  concerned.  That’s  the  function  of 
gold,  and  the  only  function. 

You  have  always  been  told,  and  you  firmly  believe, 
that  the  circulating  money  must  be  backed  up — ^have 
back  of  it — gold ;  need  the  falacy  of  this  be  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  the  above  quoted  table  shows  ?  Fig¬ 
ure  it  out  for  yourself :  how  much  actual  gold  was  ever 
back  of  $983,000,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  $110,- 
000,000,000  in  bank  deposits  and  bank  loans  and  in¬ 
vestments  ?  There  was  not  even  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow. 

Check  Circulation  the  Remedy 

And  that  brings  us  to  what  you  have  always  known, 
viz.,  that  we  do  practically  all  our  business  on  checks, 
and  that  is  all  we  need ;  a  banking  system  in  which  you 
have  implicit  confidence,  and  which  will  function  as  an 
exchange  bureau  for  your  checks,  and  everybody  else’s. 
If  we  had  such  the  need  for  money  in  circulation  would 
drop  down  to  a  trifle.  Business  is  not  halted  or  hinder¬ 
ed  because  we  need  more  circulating  medium — money. 
There  is  more  actual  money  in  circulation  today  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country,  even  in  its 
most  prosperous  periods.  They  have  thrown  in  the 
cash  in  boatloads,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  that 
would  revive  buying  and  permit  industry  and  employ¬ 
ment  to  resume,  and  it  has  had  no  effect.  Possibly  this 
is  another  of  President  Roosevelt’s  lessons  to  bring 
home  an  obvious  truth;  and  if  so  it  has  been  as  sig¬ 
nally  successful  as  his  gold  lesson. 

But,  you  will  say,  isn’t  it  the  exact  purpose  of  our 
present  individual  banks  to  furnish  this  exchange  of 
checks?  Of  course  it  is,  but  you  fail  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  human  element  in  the  handling  of 
money,  especially  where  these  individual  bankers  are 
permitted  to  make  interest  not  only  upon  our  savings, 
but  upon  our  checking  money.  It  has  been  definitely 
shown  that  bankers  not  only  made  loans  against  the 
total  deposits,  but  that  they  averaged  lending  every 
dollar  of  deposits  twelve  times,  and  some  of  them  more 
than  twenty  times.  That  was  good  banking  so  long  as 
all  business  boomed  along,  and  the  money  kept  coming 
back  as  deposits;  but  they  forgot  to  figure  that  they 
were  taking  this  heavy  “cut  in  the  kitty,”  their  inter¬ 
est,  and  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  ultimately  own 
it  all,  and  that  then  the  depositors  must  slowly  de¬ 
crease  the  amounts  of  the  deposits  until  they  came  to 
a  complete  stop.  That  is  where  the  banks  were  at  the 
time  of  the  bank  closing  on  March  1st,  1933;  they 
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owned  all  the  money,  their  depositors  owed  so  much  in 
interest  that  they  could  not  possibly  pay,  and  the  crash 
came.  The  banks  had  all  the  chips  and  all  the  cash, 
and  the  game  had  to  stop. 

You  find  the  same  condition  throttling  all  Europe. 
At  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  in  1914,  the  peoples  of 
every  nation  there  were  so  ground  down  with  taxes,  al¬ 
most  entirely  from  previous  wars,  that  they  could  just 
manage  to  exist.  It  was  that  which  forced  wages  to  a 
mere  pittance  per  day,  averaging  about  25c  per  day  in 
Europe  as  you  will  recall,  because  it  took  all  the  money 
any  nation  could  make  to  pay  interest  on  its  debts. 
When  the  world  war  came  on  it  multiplied  these  debts 
a  thousand-fold,  and  every  economist  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  that  all  Europe  was  sunk,  no  matter  which  way 
the  war  terminated,  that  is  as  to  which  side  was  vic¬ 
torious:  the  victors  could  impose  reparations  but  no 
nation  could  pay  them,  because  the  people  would  be 
ground  down  into  starvation,  and  riot  and  revolution 
would  inevitably  follow.  And  that  is  exactly  what  is 
happening  and  which  must  go  on  happening  so  long 
as  the  owners  of  the  interest-bearing  indebtedness  in¬ 
sist  upon  holding  them  and  demanding  their  interest. 
Europe  can  never  pay  the  interest  alone,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  utterly  impossible.  They  are  changing  govern¬ 
ments  over  there  and  each  new  change  throws  more  and 
more  of  these  interest-bearing-indebtednesses  into  the 
discard,  and  the  process  must  go  on  until  the  entire 
mass  is  wiped  out.  So  you  may  expect  to  see  one  revolu¬ 
tion  after  another  in  Europe,  many  of  them  bloodless, 
but  all  of  them  aimed  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  people. 
Because  so  long  as  the  interest  is  allowed  to  run  on  the 
debts  increase,  and  the  burden  steadily  becomes  the 
heavier.  Some  countries  have  reduced  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  on  many  of  its  bonds  and  even  on  some  of  its 
individual  or  industrial  mortgages,  from  6  per  cent  and 
7  per  cent  and  higher,  down  to  4  per  cent.  In  this  way 
England  re-wrote  its  war  bonds  at  a  materially  reduced 
interest  rate.  They  are  doing  everything  they  can, 
short  of  the  inevitable  major  operation,  to  save  them¬ 
selves.  And  we  in  the  United  States  are  not  in  a 
greatly  differing  position. 

Interest 

To  slightly  digress  a  moment:  a  fortnight  ago  a 
notable  historical  scholar  gave  a  lecture  in  one  of  our 
famous  educational  institutions,  his  subject  being:  “A 
history  of  interest  and  money.”  He  traced  interest 
from  the  time  of  Babelon  down  to  our  present  day, 
pointing  out  that  in  those  days,  thousands  of  years  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  countries  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  wipe  out  all  interest  due,  upon  the  assention  to 
the  throne  of  every  new  king.  For  thousands  of  years 
that  was  the  custom.  In  the  Jewish  nation  no  Jew 
was  ever  allowed  to  charge  another  Jew  interest,  and 
we  believe  that  holds  today  among  Orthodox  Jews.  But 
the  Jew  could  and  did  charge  the  gentiles  interest. 
However,  because  these  wise  old  humans  understood 
human  nature,  and  money,  every  fifty  years  there  was 
a  Jubilee  period  in  which  all  interest  debts  were  wiped 
out,  and  begun  all  over.  But  they  saw  the  necessity  of 
that  break  to  prevent  the  complete  absorption  of  all 
values  by  the  money  lenders,  the  concentration  of  all 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  the  demoralization 


of  all  effort,  with  starvation  and  want  the  inevitable 
result.  You  have  heard  that  nearly  the  entire  world 
was  in  slavery  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 
That  was  because  when  a  debtor  failed  to  pay  his  in¬ 
terest,  when  due,  he  became  the  slave  of  the  creditor. 
The  only  difference  between  that  time  and  the  present, 
in  this  respect,  is  that  in  those  days  they  became  the 
bodily  slaves,  with  their  whole  families  and  all  their 
possessions,  whereas  today  the  holders  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debts  own  us  and  all  your  possessions,  lacking 
only  bodily  rights  to  us  and  our  families.  If  you  doubt 
this,  ask  the  millions  who  have  lost  their  farms,  their 
homes  and  all  they  ever  owned.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
lecturer,  a  notable  Jesuit  and,  therefore,  free  of  the 
charge  of  Socialism  or  of  personal  interest  in  a  mone¬ 
tary  way,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  interest  within 
bounds ;  the  charging  of  interest  could  never  be  allowed 
but  what  abuses  inevitably  followed.  That  was  his 
conclusion  from  this  most  exhaustive  historical  study ; 
it  is  the  experience  shown  through  the  ages.  Are  we 
so  presumptuous  as  to  expect  to  do  better  ? 

How  this  interest  racket  is  worked,  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  banking  system,  will  be  clearly  shown  in  the  re¬ 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  Honorable  G.  G.  Mc- 
Geer,  K.  C.,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. — and  who  therefore 
speaks  about  conditions  in  Canada.  We  will  give  you 
his  pamphlet  as  another  week’s  installment. 

But  before  getting  into  that — and  we  promise  you 
that  you  will  read  it  with  the  utmost  interest  and  profit 
— we  wish  to  lay  d,own  this  thesis,  to  show  that  the 
change  from  the  present,  individually  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  banking  system,  could  be  made  quickly,  without 
disturbance,  and  at  no  financial  loss  to  present  solvent 
banks,  or  their  stockholders. 

What  Must  Be  Done 

As  representing  the  greatest  emergency  ever  facing 
the  Government,  greater  than  that  existing  at  the  time 
when  the  President  closed  all  banks  a  year  ago: — 
greater  now  because  everything  that  has  been  done  so 
far  to  relieve  the  depression  is  checked  and  being  de¬ 
stroyed  through  the  refusal  of  the  banks  to  co-operate 
by  freeing  credits  and  re-opening  loaning  facilities — 
the  President  could  again  order  all  banks  closed,  with 
orders  to  retain  full  working  forces,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  in  ten  days  these  same  banks  would  be 
reopened  as  Government  Banks,  accepting  deposits  and 
cashing  checks,  and  transacting  all  legitimate  business 
as  usual.  For  the  present,  at  least,  all  deposits  in 
present  banks  would  be  accepted  in  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  'Bank,  as  is.  During  the  ten  days  each  bank 
would  be  ordered  to  balance  its  accounts  for  a  complete 
turn  over  with  the  view  of  liquidating  in  full.  In  fact 
there  need  be  no  interruption  to  business,  certainly 
not  more  than  24  hours,  except  that  further  loans 
would  be  prohibited,  and  collection  of  notes  or  accounts 
due  held  in  status  quo  until  the  end  of  the  ten  days.  The 
mechanics  of  the  move  are  not  difficult:  it  might  be 
necessary  that  some  new  legislation  would  be  required 
ultimately,  some  contending  that  a  Constitutional 
amendment  is  necessary.  But  if  so  the  Government 
banks  would  be  operating  in  the  meantime. 

There  will  be  hundreds  of  questions  to  come  to  mind, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  answer  if  you  ask  them,  if  we 
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can.  But  let’s  clear  the  atmosphere  in  one,  brief,  state¬ 
ment:  banks  issue  their  own  bank  notes  against  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  in  their  possession;  such  bonds  could 
be  deposited  in  the  Government  Bank  as  cash,  but  held 
to  redeem  their  bank  notes  as  presented.  The  bank’s 
reserve,  usually  stated  equal  to  the  capital  issue,  is 
mostly  in  Government  bonds.  These  bonds  again  could 
be  deposited  to  its  credit,  and  the  bank  stock  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  checks.  In  other  words  if  the  bank  is 
actually  liquid  it  could  have  full  credit,  on  deposit, 
against  which  it  could  pay  off  in  checks,  and  clean  up, 
without  loss  to  anyone.  Necessarily  there  would  be  a 
large  amount  unsettled,  due  to  uncollected  loans,  etc., 
but  with  the  one  bank,  the  Government  bank,  operating 
fn  the  entire  country,  these  settlements  would  be 
quickly  made,  and  retired. 

A  step  even  further  than  this  could,  and  should  be 
made,  and  that  is  the  immediate  depositing  of  all  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds,  with  full  credit,  including  all  interest 
due  to  the  date  of  deposit,  against  which  the  owners 
might  draw  checks  or  currency  at  once.  In  this  way 
the  Government  would  be  saved  the  two  billion  dollars 
of  interest  it  owes  annually;  and  these  Government 
banks  could  issue  checks  or  cash  against  such  bond 
deposits,  without  inflation,  and  with  perfect  security, 
because  the  bank  would  hold  the  very  Government 
bonds  against  which  money  and  credit  are  now  issued. 
There  would  be  an  end  to  the  Government  paying  inter¬ 
est  on  borrowed  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when  we 
borrow  money,  should  we  not  borrow  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  pay  interest  to  the  Government  instead 
of  the  Government  paying  interest,  on  its  own  money? 

That  will  give  you  enough  insight  into  the  possibili¬ 
ties  to  let  you  see  what  a  vast  difference  there  will  be, 
when  the  Government  Bank  has  been  established,  and 
so  we  can  go  on  with  the  explanation  of  how  the  bank¬ 
ers  have  worked  us  into  the  position  of  bankruptcy 
through  “credit  lending”  as  explained  by  Mr.  McGeer. 
Next  week  we  will  continue. 

jt  jt 

HEARINGS  ON  PEACH  AND  CRAPE  LICENSE 
VIOLATIONS 

WO  hearings  on  alleged  violations  of  existing 
agreements  in  effect  on  fruits  in  California  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration.  F.  M.  Ball  &  Company,  112  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  have  been  called  to  a  hearing 
to  be  held  on  February  27  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  board 
room  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  Ferry  Building, 
San  Francisco.  The  firm  has  been  charged  with  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  existing  license  for  cling  peaches  canned 
in  California. 

On  March  6  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  California  State 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  a  hearing  will  be  held  on  the 
alleged  violation  charged  against  Western  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  2185  East  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  license  for  handlers  of  fresh  tokay 
grapes.  Arthur  P.  Curran  will  preside  at  the  first 
hearing  and  Albert  D.  Hadley  will  preside  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  one,  representing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


PROGRAM  TRI-STATE  PACKERS’  MEETING 
AUDITORIUM,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 

Tuesday,  February  27th — ^9:30  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome — Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  President 
University  of  Maryland. 

The  Corn  Marketing  Agreement.  Full  discussion  of  all 
features. 

U.  S.  Grades  Green  Corn. 

Corn  Ear  Worm. 

Hybrids  and  Varieties. 

Any  Other  Questions  Relating  to  Production  and  Can¬ 
ning  of  Corn. 

Noon  Recess — 1 :30  P.  M. 

The  Pea  Marketing  Agreement.  Full  discussion  of  all 
Features. 

Variety  Tests  of  Peas. 

Any  Other  Questions  Relating  to  Production  and  Can¬ 
ning  of  Peas. 

Announcement  of  Research  Program  for  1934  on  Corn 
and  Peas. 

Wenesday,  February  28th — 9:30  A.  M. 

The  Tomato  Marketing  Agreement.  Full  discussion  of 
all  features. 

Buying  Raw  Tomatoes  on  Basis  U.  S.  Grades. 

Vinegar  Fly  Infestation  and  Plans  for  Elimination  of 
same. 

Any  Other  Questions  Relating  to  Production  and  Can¬ 
ning  of  Tomatoes. 

Noon  Recess — 1 :30  P.  M. 

Proposed  Marketing  Agreement  for  Snap  Beans  and 
for  Lima  Beans. 

Research  Activities  on  Snap  Beans  in  1933. 

Program  Research  for  1934  on  Tomatoes  and  Beans. 
Unfinished  Business.  Adjournment. 

ji 

KENNETH  RIDER  RESIGNS  AS  SECRETARY 

Trafalgar,  Ind.,  February  17th,  1934. 

To  My  Friends: — 

It  is  with  regret  that  due  to  the  requirements  of  my 
personal  affairs,  I  find  it  necessary  after  more  than 
eleven  years  of  service  to  resign  as  secretary,  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  I  announce  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers  as  my  worthy 
successor.  In  the  future  please  address  all  Associa¬ 
tion  mail  to  J.  J.  Rogers,  Secretary  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Inc.,  Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis, 
where  Mr.  Rogers  will  temporarily  open  his  office. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  my  association  with  all  the 
members  of  the  Indiana  “canning  fraternity,”  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors,  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Staff,  the  Nationa,!  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  State  Secretaries,  Canners,  Brokers,  Machinery 
and  Supply  Men  from  over  the  country,  and  extend  to 
all  my  best  wishes  and  request  that  all  Indiana  Canners 
give  our  new  Secretary  their  loyal  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

KENNETH  N.  RIDER. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


AS  time  passes,  it  seems  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  canner  who  will  make  sales  progress 
^  in  1934  will  be  the  one  who  offers  his  trade  the 
most  in  sales  support.  Fullest  merchandising  cover¬ 
age  includes  money  spent  for  local  newspaper  or  na¬ 
tional  magazine  advertising.  Some  of  us  have  never 
attained  the  financial  standing  to  warrant  either,  some 
of  us  never  will.  We  narrow  the  field  then  to  those 
who  want  to  and  will  support  their  brands  in  whatever 
way  may  be  possible  and  still  keep  expenditures  within 
due  bounds.  More  canners  will  be  able  to  lend  sales 
support  to  their  pack  than  will  engage  in  sizeable  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures. 

Even  sales  coverage  of  the  retail  trade  may  be  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  imagination  and  means  of  some. 
However,  merchandising  support  of  brands  is  more 
clearly  indicated  this  spring  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time  and  years  past.  Allocated  packs  with  resultant 
impounded  surpluses  call  for  clear  cut  identification  of 
brands  in  the  consumer  consciousness.  Selling  will  be 
based  as  always  on  friendship  first  and  last.  This 
being  the  case  let’s  see  what  we  can  do  with  the  sales 
forces  we  already  plan  on  using.  Even  if  we  are  going 
to  do  our  own  selling  we  can  still  do  a  lot  more  in 
helping  our  distributors  dispose  of  our  goods  than  we 
have  some  times  accomplished  in  the  past. 

Trends  show  plainly  that  sales  suggestions  to  dis¬ 
tributors  will  be  welcomed  and  acted  on  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  If  we  have  only  a  limited  budget  for  sales 
expense  we  must  do  all  we  can  in  spreading  the  gospel 
of  constructive,  better  merchandising  by  distributors. 

With  this  job  to  do,  I’d  make  first  a  list  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  by  volume  of  sales  last  year  and  then  estimate 
probable  volume  next  season.  You  won’t  have  over 
from  six  to  twelve  whose  total  sales  were  noteworthy 
in  comparison  to  the  total.  Then  I’d  visit  or  write 
each  and  inquire  particularly  as  to  the  methods  each 
used  in  disposing  of  their  purchases  of  my  line.  If 
some  are  identical  in  the  main,  your  selling  job  is  sim¬ 
plified  inasmuch  as  you  will  have  fewer  sales  plans  to 
digest  and  broadcast  to  your  remaining  customers  who 
will  be  looking  for  inexpensive  ways  and  means  by 
which  to  dispose  of  more  of  your  pack. 

At  first  I  would  tell  others  about  the  unusual  ways 
followed  by  sOme  outstanding  customer  while  moving 
my  line,  then  afterwards  a  condensed  summary  of  the 


operation  may  be  made  and  circulated  generally  among 
the  trade.  Of  course  one  can  not  tell  in  this  article 
what  lines  of  most  effective  sales  promotion  of  canned 
foods  have  been  followed  by  leading  distributors,  but 
it  is  easy  to  recall  what  some  leading  canners  are  doing. 

One  National  advertiser  is  doing  much  to  popularize 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  point  of  purchase  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  for  chains  and  groups  of  retail  grocers. 
Briefly  it  is  this.  The  Company  furnishes  a  metal  dis¬ 
play  rack  made  to  hold  .colored  re-prints  of  full  pages 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  These  re-prints  may  be  selected  weeks  in  advance 
by  the  one  in  charge  of  the  advertising  for  the  group 
and  made  to  tie  up  with  any  local  advertising  copy. 
The  housewife  sees  an  attractive  ad  in  either  of  the 
publications  mentioned,  decides  to  make  the  cake  or 
salad  advertised  and  then  when  in  the  store  loses  the 
impulse  when  the  multiplicity  of  demands  on  her  often 
meagre  purse  causes  her  to  forget  for  the  time  her 
thought  in  connection  with  the  advertisement.  When 
she  sees  it  again  in  the  grocery  store,  however,  her 
decision  is  re-made  and  the  purchases  made  enabling 
her  to  do  the  job  in  her  kitchen.  The  displays  call  for 
the  showing  of  allied  or  related  products  and  help  a  lot 
in  selling  profitable  merchandise.  The  canner  men¬ 
tioned  is  always  ready  to  furnish  full  information  to 
any  distributor  concerning  this  type  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  and  also  does  much  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
mass  displays  for  effective  sales  promotion. 

The  least  any  canner  may  do  in  this  connection  is 
to  have  photographs  taken  of  effective  displays  of  his 
product  and  gather  full  details  of  cases  sold  over  cer¬ 
tain  periods,  profit  per  unit  of  sale  and  all  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  each  well  planned  and  executed 
display. 

A  meat  packer  has  recently  arranged  with  a  local 
printer  for  a  supply  of  attractive  window  posters 
carrying  in  this  case  the  name  of  various  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  common  to  all  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets. 
A  space  is  left  on  each  for  the  hand  marking  of  prices 
per  pound  and  packages.  Of  course,  on  each  and  every 
poster  appears  the  name  of  the  packer  sponsoring  the 
idea  and  a  mention  of  his  products.  Any  canner  can 
well  afford  to  follow  this  lead  and  supply  his  trade 
with  window  posters  advertising  various  items  in  all 
grocery  stores  and  at  the  same  time  mentioning  his 
products,  in  smaller  type  of  course. 
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SEEDS 

Have  you  purchased  all  the  seeds  you  need  for  Spring  planting? 
If  not,  won’t  you  let  us  know  kinds  and  quantities  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  quote  you  prices. 

_  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

Have  you  ever  planted  our  Certified  Tomato  Seeds? 

If  not,  why  not?  We  grow  all  our  Tomato  Seeds  here. 
The  Certified  Seed  is  certified  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  men  doing 
Cs  0  certifying  are  experts.  When  you  buy  Certified 

Joundti  :■  >7o4  Seed  you  know  the  seed  is  true  to  name,  high  in  vitality 

and  free  from  disease.  Our  Tomato  Seed  is  sold  only 
in  cardboard  lithographed  cartons  of  J,  J  and  1  lbs.,  the 
w  Certified  Seed  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Department 

Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  all 
wrapped  in  water-proof  cellophane. 

y  ^  UNCERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

This  seed  is  selected  by  our  own  men,  two  of 
couoNiAL  Bor  coPYRioHTio  whom  have  been  doing  this  work  for  over  35  years. 

_ .  Remember  us  when  you  are  thinking  of  buying  seeds. 


COUmiAL  BOV  COPYRIGHTIO 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

Founded  1784 


1 50  Years  In  The  Seed  Business 
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A  previous  article  in  this  column  has  mentioned  the 
possibilities  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  a 
handbill  service  to  retail  customers.  One  of  the  larg¬ 
est  packers  of  private  label  canned  foods  in  the  East 
furnishes  his  trade  with  an  elaborate  handbill  four 
times  a  year.  Many  times  this  handbill  is  used  by  the 
grocer  as  stock  paper  on  which  his  individual  offering 
may  be  listed. 

Urge  your  representatives  to  furnish  their  and  your 
customers  with  comprehensive  market  reports  as  to 
stocks  on  hand,  average  prices,  etc.  As  soon  as  your 
brands  become  identified  in  the  buyers’  minds  with  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  market  information  your  sales 
will  start  climbing. 

During  your  travels  about  the  country,  make  notes 
of  any  unusual  sales  or  advertising  activities  of  lead¬ 
ing  retailers  and  see  to  it  that  you  circulate  news  about 
them  among  your  leading  distributors,  urging  them 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  their 
customers  in  carrying  out  the  ideas  you  present.  For 
instance,  last  night  I  visited  a  country  store  in  a  town 
of  about  eighty  houses.  The  store  was  filled  with  visi¬ 
tors  from  seven-thirty  until  eleven  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  No  one  in  town  that  night  thought  of  visiting 
the  nearest  chain  store  three  miles  away.  They  were 
much  too  interested  in  sampling  foods  and  watching 
the  entertainment  provided  by  the  local  store  man¬ 
agement. 

The  principal  entertainment  was  furnished  by  the 
crowd,  however.  During  the  week  each  customer  of 
this  store  receives  “store  money”  with  each  purchase. 


* 


On  Saturday  evenings  the  proprietor  auctions  off  bas¬ 
kets  of  food  and  accepts  in  payment  for  them,  this 
“store  money”  given  out  during  the  week.  Every  one 
knows  every  one  else,  they  all  know  the  store  keeper 
and  his  wife  as  well  as  all  the  store  employees  who 
can  do  a  lot  toward  furthering  the  sale  of  any  canned 
foods  fortunate  enough  to  secure  their  endorsement. 
At  the  store  I  am  writing  about,  there  were  present 
on  the  Saturday  evening  I  am  mentioning  several  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  food  firms  and  one  or  two  demonstra¬ 
tors.  Probably  the  whole  entertainment,  goods  given 
away  and  store  money,  did  not  cost  the  owner  of  the 
store  more  than  seven  or  eight  dollars.  Any  country 
store  and  many  in  various  sections  of  any  city  could 
well  afford  to  follow  such  a  plan  of  sales  promotion. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this,  when  you  hear  of  such 
a  plan  or  see  one  in  operation,  secure  all  the  details 
of  it  and  tell  your  distributors  about  it  in  order  that 
they  may  in  turn  tell  their  customers.  When  doing 
this,  mention  what  you  will  do  toward  making  such  a 
sale  a  complete  success.  If  you  have  literature,  supply 
it,  recipe  books  are  always  in  demand  at  such  a  sale, 
samples  win  a  lot  of  approval  even  when  offered  with 
a  can  or  package  at  the  regular  retail  price.  If  you 
feel  you  do  not  want  to  offer  one  article  in  order  to 
allow  a  customer  to  buy  another  authorize  your  cus¬ 
tomer  to  sell  one  article  with  another,  thus:  “A  can 
of  tomatoes  and  a  can  of  corn,  sample  size,  at  13c.” 

Endeavor  to  keep  your  trade  fully  posted  on  sales 
building  ideas  and  you  need  have  no  fear  about  the 
movement  of  your  line  this  season. 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do  this. 

jc 


Code  oF  Fair  Competition 

as  proposed  for  FOOD  BROKERS  INDUSTRY 


As  revised  to  be  submitted  at  a  public  hearing 
February  27,  1934 
Pan  American  Room,  Mayflower  Hotel 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ARTICLE  I— PURPOSES 

To  effectuate  the  policies  of  Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  approved  June  16,  1933,  this  Code  is  established 
as  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Food  Brokers  Industry, 
and  shall  be  binding  upon  every  member  thereof. 

ARTICLE  II— DEFINITIONS 

Section  1.  The  term  “food  brokers  industry”  means  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  negotiating  as  sales  agent  the  sale  of  food  and/or 
grocery  products  for  and  on  account  of  the  seller  as  principal 
in  consideration  of  a  commission  or  brokerage  paid  by  the  seller. 

Section  2.  The  term  “food  broker”  means  any  independent 
sales  agent  who  performs  the  services  of  negotiating  the  sale  of 
food  and/or  grocery  products  for  and  on  account  of  the  seller 


as  principal,  and  who  is  not  employed  or  established  by,  nor  an 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  of,  any  trade  buyer,  and  whose  compen¬ 
sation  is  a  commossion  or  brokerage  paid  by  the  seller. 

Section  3.  The  term  “member  of  the  industry”  includes,  but 
without  limitation,  any  individual,  partnership,  association, 
corporation,  or  other  form  of  enterprise  engaged  in  the  food 
brokers  industry  either  as  an  employer,  or  on  his  or  its  own 
behalf. 

Section  4.  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  part¬ 
nership,  association,  corporation,  or  other  form  of  enterprise. 

Section  5.  The  term  “trade  buyer”  means  any  buyer  as 
distinguished  from  an  ultimate  consumer  buyer. 

Section  6.  The  term  “subsidiary”  means  any  person  of 
or  over  whom  any  other  person  has,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
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actual  or  legal  control,  whether  by  stock  ownership  or  in  any 
other  manner. 

Section  7.  The  term  “affiliate”  means  any  person  who  has, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  actual  or  legal  control  oyer  any 
other  person,  by  being  owned  or  controlled  by  the  same  interests. 

Section  8.  The  term  “employee,”  as  used  herein  includes  any 
and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  food  brokers  industry,  however 
compensated,  except  a  member  of  the  industry. 

Section  9.  The  term  “employer”  includes  any  person  by 
whom  any  such  employee  is  compensated  or  employed. 

Section  10.  The  terms  “President,”  “Act,”  and  “Administra¬ 
tor,”  mean  respectively,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  and  the  Administrator  for 
Industrial  Recovery. 

ARTICLE  III— HOURS 

Section  1.  No  employee  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  excess 
of  forty  hours  in  any  one  week,  except  that  overtime  not  to 
exceed  eight  hours  per  week  shall  be  permitted  if  the  employee 
is  paid  for  such  overtime  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  timjes 
the  hourly  rate  of  pay  received  by  such  employee. 

Section  2.  No  employee  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  excess 
of  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  in  excess  of  six  days  in  any 
seven  day  period. 

Section  3.  Sections  1  and  2  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply 
to  executive,  managerial  and  technical  employees,  and  salesmen, 
who  regularly  receive  more  than  $35.00  per  week. 

ARTICLE  IV— WAGES 

Section  1.  No  employee  shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the 
rate  of — 

$15.00  per  week  in  any  town  of  over  50,000  population, 

1930  Census. 

$14.00  per  week  in  any  town  of  less  than  50,000  population, 

1930  Census. 

However,  office  boys,  messengers  and  porters  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  minimum  rate  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
minimum  wage  otherwise  applicable. 

Section  2.  This  section  establishes  a  minimum  rate  of  pay, 
regardless  of  whether  an  employee  is  compensated  on  a  time 
rate,  piece  work,  or  other  basis. 

Section  3.  Where  male  and  female  employees  perform  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  duties  or  do  substantially  the  same  work, 
they  shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

Section  4.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  code,  wages  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  charges,  fines,  or  deductions,  except  for 
employees’  voluntary  contributions  for  pensions,  insurance  or 
benefit  plans,  and  no  employer  shall  withhold  wages  except 
upon  service  of  legal  process  or  other  papers  lawfully  requiring 
such  withholding.  Deductions  for  other  purposes  not  here¬ 
tofore  stated  may  be  made  only  when  the  contract  is  in  writing 
and  is  kept  on  file  by  the  employer  open  to  the  inspection  of 
Government  representatives. 

Section  5.  Whenever  the  adoption  of  the  minimum  rates  of 
this  code  results  in  lessening  the  differential  between  unskilled 
labor  and  skilled  occupations,  wages  above  the  minimum  shall 
be  increased  so  as  to  maintain  the  differentials  existing  on 
July  15,  1933.  In  no  case  shall  full-time  weekly  wages  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  code. 

ARTICLE  V— GENERAL  LABOR  PROVISIONS 
Section  1.  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing  and  shall  be  free  from  the  interference,  restraint,  or  co¬ 
ercion  of  employers  of  labor  or  their  agents  in  the  designation 
of  such  representatives  or  in  self-organization  or  in  other  con¬ 
certed  activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection. 

Section  2.  No  employee  and  no  one  seeking  employment 
shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  employment  to  join  any  com¬ 
pany  union  or  to  refrain  from  joining,  organizing  or  assisting 
a  labor  organization  of  his  own  choosing. 

Section  3.  Employers  shall  comply  with  the  maximum  hours 
of  labor,  minimum  rates  of  pay,  and  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  approved  or  prescribed  by  the  President. 

Section  4.  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Code  no 
person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  (16)  years  shall  be  employed. 
Section  5.  Within  each  State  this  Code  shall  not  supersede 


any  laws  of  such  State  imposing  more  stringent  requirements  on 
employer  regulating  the  age  of  employees,  wages,  hours  of  work, 
or  health,  fire,  or  general  working  conditions  than  under  this 
Code. 

Section  6.  Employers  shall  not  reclassify  employees  or  du¬ 
ties  of  occupations  performed  by  employees  so  as  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  7.  Each  employer  shall  post  in  conspicuous  places, 
in  English  or  such  other  language  as  may  be  required  to  render 
easily  accessible  to  employees,  the  articles  dealing  with  hours 
of  labor,  wages,  and  general  safeguarding  provisions  of  this 
Code.  All  changes  in  the  provisions  of  these  aforesaid  articles 
shall  be  posted  within  ten  (10)  days  after  such  changes  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  Code. 

ARTICLE  VI— ADMINISTRATIOIN 

Section  I.  The  Code  Authority  consisting  of  nine  (9)  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Administrator  in  administering,  super¬ 
vising  and  promoting  the  provisions  of  this  Code.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Code  Authority  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  one 
(1)  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
The  Code  Authority  shall  be  selected  immediately  upon  the 
approval  of  this  Code,  and  in  accordance  with  the  following 
rules : 

Seven  (7)  members  of  the  Code  Authority  shall  be 
selected  by  the  members  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  and  two  (2)  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  to  represent  the  members  of  the  indus¬ 
try  that  are  not  members  of  the  said  association. 

(a)  In  addition  to  membership  as  above  provided,  there  may 
be  not  more  than  two  members,  without  vote  and  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  industry,  to  be  apointed  by  the  Administrator,  to 
serve  on  the  Code  Authority  for  such  time  as  he  may  designate. 
The  representatives,  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  together  with  the  Administrator,  shall  be  given  notice  of 
and  shall  be  permitted  to  sit  at  all  meetings  of  the  Code 
Authority. 

(b)  The  trade  association  directly  or  indirectly  participating 
in  the  selection  or  activities  of  the  Code  Authority  shall  (1) 
impose  no  inequitable  restrictions  on  membership,  and  (2)  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Administrator  true  copies  of  its  articles  of  associa¬ 
tion,  by-laws,  regulations,  and  any  amendments  when  made 
thereto,  together  with  such  other  information  as  to  member¬ 
ship,  organization,  and  activities  as  the  Administrator  may 
deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(c)  In  order  that  the  Code  Authority  shall  at  all  times  be 
truly  representative  of  the  industry  and  in  other  respects  com¬ 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Administrator  may  pre- 

•  scribe  such  hearings  as  he  may  deem  proper ;  and  thereafter 
if  he  shall  find  that  the  Code  Authority  is  not  truly  represen¬ 
tative  or  does  not  in  other  respects  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  may  require  an  appropriate  modification  in  the 
method  of  selection  of  the  Code  Authority. 

(d)  Members  of  the  industry  shall  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  and  share  the  benefits  of  the  activities  of  the  Code  Authority 
and  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  members  thereof  by 
assenting  to  and  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  Code 
and  sustaining  their  reasonable  share  of  the  expenses  of  its 
administration.  Such  reasonable  share  of  the  expenses  of  ad¬ 
ministration  shall  be  determined  by  the  Code  Authority,  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  Administrator,  on  the  basis  of  volume  of 
business  and/or  such  other  factors  as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 

(e)  Within  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
code,  the  Code  Authority  shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator  a  plan  for  the  election  of  the  Code  Authority 
for  years  following  the  first.  This  method  of  election  shall 
become  effective  and  an  election  required  thereunder  within  the 
first  year  if  the  Administrator  so  requires. 

Section  2.  The  Code  Authority  shall  have  the  following 
further  powers  and  duties,  the  exercise  of  which  shall  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Administrator  and  shall  be  subject  to  his  right, 
on  review,  to  disapprove  or  modify  any  action  taken  by  the  Code 
Authority. 

(a)  To  insure  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code 
and  provide  for  the  compliance  of  the  industry  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act. 
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(b)  To  adopt  by-laws  and  rules  and  regulations  for  its  pro¬ 
cedure  and  for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Code. 

(c)  To  obtain  from  members  of  the  industry  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  reports  as  are  required  for  the  administration  of  the 
Code  and  to  provide  for  submission  by  members  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  and  reports  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  purposes  recited  in  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Act,  which 
information  and  reports  shall  be  submitted  by  members  to  such 
administrative  and/or  government  agencies  as  the  Administra¬ 
tor  may  designate;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  Code  shall  re¬ 
lieve  any  member  of  the  industry  of  any  existing  obligations  to 
furnish  reports  to  any  government  agency.  No  individual  re¬ 
ports  shall  be  disclosed  to  any  other  member  of  the  industry 
or  any  other  party  except  to  such  governmental  agencies  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Administrator. 

(d)  To  use  such  trade  association  and  other  agencies  as  it 
deems  proper  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  its  activities 
provided  for  herein,  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  relieve 
the  Code  Authority  of  its  duties  or  responsibilties  under  this 
Code  and  that  such  trade  associations  and  agencies  shall  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  and  comply  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

(g)  To  coopei’ate  with  the  Administrator  in  regulating 
coordination  of  the  administration  of  this  Code  with  such  other 
codes,  if  any,  as  may  be  related  to  the  industry. 

(f)  To  secure  from  members  of  the  industry  an  equitable  and 
proportionate  payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Code  Authority  and  its  activities. 

(g)  To  cooperate  with  the  Administrator  in  regulating  the 
use  of  any  N.  R.  A.  insignia  solely  by  those  members  of  the 
industry  who  have  assented  to,  and  are  complying  with,  this 
Code. 

(h)  To  recommend  to  the  Administrator  further  fair  trade 
practice  provisions  to  govern  members  of  the  industry  in  their 
relations  with  each  other  or  with  other  industries  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Administrator  measures  for  industrial  planning, 
including  stabilization  of  employment. 

(i)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  to  super¬ 
vise  the  setting  up  of  regional  Code  Authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  administration  of  this  Code  within  said 
regional  areas. 

(j)  The  Code  Authority  shall  elect  a  representative  to  serve 
on  any  conference  or  advisory  committee  which  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Administrator  for  the  entire  grocery  industry. 

ARTICLE  VII— TRADE  PRACTICES 
Section  1.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  accept  any  com¬ 
mission  or  other  form  of  compensation  from  the  seller  of  any 
food  and/or  grocery  product  if  such  member  of  the  industry 
represents  the  buyer  of  such  product  or  is  under  the  control  of 
such  buyer  or  a  group  of  such  buyers  by  reason  of  being  an 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  thereof  or  by  reason  of  any  contractual  or 
other  arrangement. 

Section  2.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  give  or  allow 
any  part  of  his  brokerage,  commission,  or  other  compensation 
to  the  buyer  or  seller,  or  to  the  buyer’s  or  seller’s  representa¬ 
tive,  affiliate,  subsidiary,  or  agent. 

Section  3.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  maliciously  in¬ 
duce  or  attempt  to  induce  the  breach  of  any  existing  oral  or 
written  contract  between  any  other  member  of  the  industry 
and  his  principal,  or  interfere  with  or  obstruct  the  performance 
of  any  such  contractual  duties  or  services. 

Section  4.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  represent  as 
sales  agent  two  or  more  principals  producing,  manufacturing, 
processing  and/or  grocery  products,  or  act  as  principal  in  the 
same  and  competitive  lines  of  products,  without  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  such  principals. 

Section  5.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  buy  and  sell  or 
otherwise  trade,  for  his  own  account,  in  food  and/or  grocery 
products,  except  in  cases  where  the  purchase  and  sale  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  brokerage  service  and  each  such  transac¬ 
tion  shall  be  reported  to  the  Code  Authority.  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  shall  de¬ 
termine  when  such  buying  and  selling  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
brokerage  service.  In  no  event  shall  such  sale  be  made  at  a 
price  below  the  purchase  price,  or  prevailing  market  price 
whichever  is  lower. 


Section  6.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  defame  any 
other  member  of  the  industry  by  falsely  imputing  to  such  other 
member  dishonorable  conduct,  inability  to  perform  contracts, 
questionable  credit  standing,  or  by  other  false  representation  or 
by  the  false  disparagement  of  the  grade  or  quality  of  his  goods 
or  services. 

Section  7.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  entice  away  any 
employee  of  any  other  member  of  the  industry  with  the  willful 
intent  and/or  effect  of  unduly  hampering,  injuring  or  embar¬ 
rassing  such  other  member  in  the  conduct  of  his  business. 

Section  8.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  give,  permit 
to  be  given,  or  directly  offer  to  give,  anything  of  value  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  or  rewarding  the  action  of  any  em¬ 
ployee,  agent,  or  representative  of  another  in  relation  to  the 
business  of  the  employer  of  such  employee,  the  principal  of 
such  agent  or  the  represented  party,  without  the  knowledge 
of  such  employer,  principal  or  party.  This  provision  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  free  and  general  distribution  of  articles 
commonly  used  for  advertising  except  so  far  as  such  articles 
are  actually  used  for  commercial  bribery  as  hereinabove  de¬ 
fined. 

Section  9.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  secretly  or 
openly,  directly  or  indirectly,  offer  or  make  any  payment  or 
allowance  of  a  rebate,  refund,  commission,  credit,  unearned 
discount  or  excess  allowance,  whether  in  the  form  of  money 
or  otherwise,  nor  shall  a  member  of  the  industry  secretly  or 
openly  offer  or  extend  to  any  trade  buyer  any  special  service  or 
privilege  not  extended  to  all  trade  buyers,  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  a  sale. 

Section  10.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  knowingly 
withhold  from  or  insert  in  any  quotation  or  invoice  any  state¬ 
ment  that  makes  it  inaccurate  in  any  material  particular. 

ARTICLE  VIII— MODIFICATION 

Section  1.  This  Code  and  all  the  provisions  thereof  are  ex¬ 
pressly  made  subject  to  the  right  of  the  President,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  fb)  of  Section  10  of  the 
Act,  from  time  to  time  to  cancel  or  modify  any  order,  approval, 
license,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  under  said  Act. 

Section  2.  This  Code,  except  as  to  provisions  required  by  the 
Act,  may  be  modified  on  the  basis  of  experience  or  changes 
in  circumstances,  such  modifications  to  be  based  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Administrator  and  such  notice  and  hearing  as  he 
shall  specify,  and  to  become  effective  on  approval  of  the 
President. 

ARTICLE  IX— MONOPOLIES 

Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Code  shall  be  interpreted  or 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  monopolies,  or  monopol¬ 
istic  practices,  permit  or  encourage  unfair  competition;  or 
eliminate,  oppress,  or  discriminate  against  small  enterprises. 

ARTICLE  X— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  1.  This  Cede  shall  become  effective  on  the  second 
Monday  after  its  approval  by  the  President. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION. 

*  JH 

“SAM”CORSLINE  MOVES  HIS  OFFICE 

Dear  Member:  On  and  after  February  20th,  the 
address  of  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be :  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago. 

We  are  getting  more  space  in  a  better  location  for 
less  money,  which  we  think  is  the  best  reason  in  the 
world  for  moving. 

Call  in  and  see  us  at  our  new  location.  Our  new 
telephone  number  will  be  “Superior  4356”. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  G.  GORSLINE,  Sec.-Treas. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  cure  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery  Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— 3  Practically  new  3  car  steam  boxes,  with 
cars  and  track. 

1  Practically  new  Sterling  Potato  Peeler. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 2  Sprague  Sterling  Automatic  Corn  Mixers 
in  perfect  condition. 

Standard  Brands  Inc.,  Pressing  Division, 
Norwalk,  Ohio 

Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— 250  Gallon  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle, 
also  Filler  to  fill  jars  with  Apple  Butter. 

A.  H.  Renehan,  Sykesville,  Md. 

WANTED— Used  Process  Baskets  36”  diameter,  18” 
or  20”  depth  in  good  condition. 

Kirgan’s  Arcadia  Farms,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Well  built  Canning  Factory  and  equip¬ 
ment,  now  in  operation.  Packs  high  grade  products, 
location  excellent. 

Call  or  address  C.  F.  Moore,  Receiver, 

Wallace  Roberts  Canning  Co.,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Small  canning  factory  at  Eldora,  Cape 
May  County,  New  Jersey,  in  a  good  tomato  growing 
section. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Moderate  size  Canning  Factory  near  Cape 
May,  N.  J.,  including  four  Viners  installed.  With 
or  without  good  productive  land  up  to  100  acres. 
Excellent  location  for  all  vegetables.  Reasonable. 

F.  M.  Stevens,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Wanted  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE  —Factory  fully  equipped  for  canning  tom¬ 
atoes,  and  other  products.  Situated  on  Railway  in 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia.  Acreage  assured, 
brands  established. 

Address  Box  1957  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

for  sale — Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  from  sel¬ 
ect  stock,  treated  with  Semesan. 

Greenfield  Packing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  young  man  35  years  of  age;  past  eight 
years  serving  as  factory  superintendent,  packing  corn,  tomatoes 
and  green  beans.  Can  install  or  build  complete  lines  for  same. 
Know  how  to  pack  quality.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1955  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  experienced  cannery  manager.  College 
graduate;  Accountant;  can  handle  office,  sales,  factory,  labor. 
Can  assure  efficient  low  cost  operation  with  high  quality  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  years  experience  packing  most  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1954  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Manager.  Fully  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  packing  of  all  major  lines  in  New  York  State 
and  the  Tri-States,  from  the  field  to  the  finished  product.  Can 
equip  complete  plants  and/or  renovate  old  plants  to  manufacture 
under  the  most  efficient  methods  of  canning  to  secure  lowest 
possible  costs,  highest  quality  and  under  sanitary  conditions. 
Will  consider  any  proposition  large  or  small  with  a  progressive 
company.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1945  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  experienced  packer  of  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  catsup,  jam  and  jellies.  Will  go 
anywhere;  absolutely  dependable. 

Address  Box  B-1949  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  -By  Superintendent  with  firm  in  town  or 
city.  Can  pack  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  jams  and 
jellies,  dill  and  sour  pickles.  Also  machinist.  References;  25 
years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1953  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner  do  you  require  services  of 
Superintendent  or  Manager  who  can  and  has  packed  fancy 
quality  vegetables  and  fruits  at  anticipated  low  cost?  I  have  25 
years  experience  from  field  to  finished  product.  References  as 
to  ability  and  character. 

Address  Box  B-1956  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  -Experienced  man  in  the  preparation  of  very  fine 
soups.  State  experience  fully  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1948  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  canned  foods  salesman  for  Central  New  York.  Must 
have  his  own  car. 

Address  Box  B-1950  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  ClutcheSf  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  it  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — ^and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


WHAT  HE  NEEDED 

A  man  was  told  by  his  doctor  that  he  must  stop 
drinking.  To  overcome  the  craving,  the  doctor  told 
him  to  eat  something  every  time  he  felt  like  taking  a 
drink.  He  tried  it,  and  found  that  it  worked  rather 
well. 

One  night,  however,  he  was  in  his  hotel  room  and, 
upon  hearing  a  strange  sound  in  the  next  room, 
climbed  on  a  chair  and  looked  through  the  transom, 
and  imagine  his  consternation  when  he  saw  a  man 
just  about  to  hang  himself. 

He  rushed  from  the  room,  fell  down  the  stairs 
three  steps  at  a  time,  and  grabbed  hold  of  the  hotel 
clerk. 

“S-s-say,”  he  stammered  out-  “There’s  a  f-f-feller 
in  the  next  room,  the  room  next — next  to  mine.  He’s 
hanging  himself.  I  saw  him.  For  gosh  sakes,  give 
me  a  plate  of  ham  and  eggs !’’ 

STANDARD  BRAND 

A  bootblack  was  puffing  away  at  a  cigar  when  a 
patron,  to  have  a  little  fund  at  the  boy’s  expense, 
asked  him  if  he  always  smoked  cigars. 

“Yes,  sir;  pretty  often,”  answered  the  boy. 

“What  brand  do  you  generally  smoke?” 

“  ‘Robinson  Crusoe,’  sir.”  He  whose  shoes  were 
being  shined  pondered  a  little.  “I  never  heard  of 
that  brand,”  he  admitted. 

“It’s  a  name  I’ve  given  ’em  myself,”  announced  the 
boy.  “You  see,  Guv-nor,  Old  Crusoe  was  a  castaway. 

JUST  A  NICE  LITTLE  VISIT 

The  office  boy  took  off  his  cap,  presented  the  bill  and 
stood  at  ease. 

“My  boss  says  I’m  not  to  go  back  until  you  give  me 
the  money  you  owe  him,”  he  said. 

“Oh,”  replied  the  debtor,  “I  wonder  if  he’ll  recog¬ 
nize  you  with  a  beard?” 

UNNATURAL  ARITHMETIC 

“If  you  had  eight  pennies  and  lost  three,  how  many 
would  you  have  left?” 

Little  Cohen  thought  for  a  minute. 

“But  for  vy,”  was  his  puzzled  reply,  “should  I  lose 
three  pennies?” 

MUG  DRILL 

Sergeant — Did  you  shave  this  morning,  Jones. 

Recruit — Yes,  sergeant. 

Sergeant — ^Well,  next  time  stand  a  bit  closer  to  the 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continmed 


N.Y. 


1.16 

“3.75 


t.85 


ti.ie 


.70  t.70 

3.60  _ 


.76  _ 


.72% . 

3.65  t3.G5 


1.40  tl.40 
7.00  t7.00 

1.10  _ 

6.60  _ 

.90  _ 

6.00  _ 

.85  t.85 

3.76  t3.76 
.70  t.G5 


rtBETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2%., 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


.90  _ 

1.10  . 

8.26  _ 

.76  t.76 

.90  _ 

3.26  . 

3.26  . 


.76 

3.76 

.70 

3.50 


CAKROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  tl*00 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.07% 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.02% 

. 90 

. . 90 

. 86 

. 80 


Balto. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.25 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.15 

SPINACH* 

standard.  No.  2 . 85 

No.  2%  .  1.10  tl.lO 

No.  8  _ _ 

No.  10  . 3.50  t3.50 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

standard.  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

^tliCrOTASH* 

standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWFKT  POTATOESt 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60 

No.  2%  . 75 

No.  3  . 86 

No.  10  .  2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.40 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.40  tl.40 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.35  *4.25 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard.  No.  1  VGiole  Stock . .50 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.37%tl 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  tl 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.40 

PINEAPPLE* 


66 


PricM  ciYCB  represent  the  lowest  fisrure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  siK,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  fHarry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  "N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (CaUfornia) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .0  . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS* 

16  . . 46% . 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.70  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

I  IMA  BRANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . . . — 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10.. 


.80 


.60 

.60 

.96 

.90 


Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No. 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


1.90 

*1. 

80 

1.80 

*1. 

.66 

. 

*1. 

.60 

*1. 

.40 

6.25 

*6, 

.15 

t.80 

t.86 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


.67%  .60 

.57% . 

.90  t.90 

.90  . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.50  . 

No.  lOa  _ _  9.60  _ 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans,  Factory„ 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 


1.10 


Standard.  No.  2.. 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70  ........ 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . —  .76  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.00  _ 

Fancy,  No,  2.... . 76  ™.... 

No.  10  . . .  4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  1(1  .  ....... 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prieea,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Poia...._-_....~~....»~~.— ..—  .~.._ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s...~ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6b .  ........ 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  St(l.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

pumpkin* 

SUndard,  No.  2% . 90  fl.OO 

No.  8  _ _ _ _ _ ..........  ,,i.  ,,,, 

No.  10  _ _ _ _  2.76  _ 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine.  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water . 

iNo.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

F.xtra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . . . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . . . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.60 


3.26  3.26 

'3.90' 


1.40  tl-SO 
1.66  tl.60 


4.76 


6.26 


_  1.86 

_  2.00 


.62%  t.62% 
1.06  t.97% 

3.25  tS.OO 
.62%  t.67% 
.96  t.87% 

3.00  t2.76 

1.00  . 

4.60  . 

1.40  _ 

.  tl.76 

1.60  tl.60 
.  *4.76 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . . .  »...-» 

%-ib.  cases,  4  doz . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . 

6  oz . 1.10  . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . . 

Selects,  6  oz . .  ........ 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  1.76  *1.76 

Flat,  No.  % .  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . ....... 

Elat.  No.  1 . . 

Flat  No.  % .  1.17% . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.18%tl.20 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 80  . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.26  ....... 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.07%tl.l6 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . .  1.22%...,... 

SHRIMP! 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet.  No.  1.  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90  +3.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  ...... 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.25  *3.26 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.86 

TUNA  FISH!  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.80 

White,  Is  _ _ _ _  18.66 _ 

Blue  Fin,  %b.....„... . ......  ...... 

Blue  Fin,  Is................... . ...„_  ...... 

Striped.  %s  .  3.66  ...... 

Striped,  %8  . 6.00  ...... 

Striped,  Is  . 9.00  ...... 

Yellow,  %a.  Fancy . 4.66  ..._ 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy _ _ _ ......  7.80  _ _ 

YaUow,  Is - - - - 1*46  _ 


business  / 

Outside -a  label 
that  millions  of 
^vomen  identify 
i  with  the  world's 
\  finest  canned 
\  foods  / 
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PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  oj 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  tarticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd, 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agenta  for  Canada 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Del  Mo: 


IfeUITS 


Inside  every 

)el  Monte  can -a 

quality  that  builds  / 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Industry  Showing  Good  Business  In  The  Handling  Of  Present 
Situation — A  Big  Crop  Year  Faces  Us — Arctic  Comes  South — 
Asparagus  Out-put  Limited — ^The  Lesson  Taught  By  Pineapple 

USINESSLIKE — One  hears  a  good  deal  about 
the  interference  with  trading  in  canned  foods 
due  to  the  uncertainties  connected  with  the  Code 
and  Marketing  Agreements,  and  doubtless  there  is 
some  future  business  being  held  up  by  these,  as  yet, 
unsettled  matters;  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  as  much  as 
the  reports  would  seem  to  indicate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  most  canners  have  learned  that  it  pays  to  go 
slowly,  to  be  sure  of  their  costs  before  entering  into 
such  contracts,  and  that  spells  good  business.  That 
is  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  manner  of  trading, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  long  prevail.  Until 
the  canner  knows  just  what  he  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  crops  this  season,  and  for  the  labor,  and 
whether  or  not  he  will  be  allowed  to  work  the  reason¬ 
able  hours  he  knows  are  needed  to  save  perishable 
crops,  he  is  sensible  in  keeping  away  from  future 
sales.  We  feel  confident  there  will  be  no  extreme 
measures  ordered,  either  in  crop  prices  or  labor  rates, 
because  the  Administration  undoubtedly  realizes  that 
the  prices  on  both  of  these  items  paid  in  1933  were 
eminently  fair,  and  need  no  boosting.  The  disgrace¬ 
ful  lows  in  wages  which  existed  in  places  were  wiped 
out  and  nothing  less  than  20c  per  hour  anywhere, 
and  much  higher  in  some  sections,  or  its  equivalent 
in  piece  work,  were  in  force  then,  and  that  is  a  good 
basis,  and  one  that  will  attract  many  of  the  present 
unemployed.  And  common  sense  wdll  check  the  fool¬ 
ish  assertion  that  the  canners  require  no  exemption 
on  hours  to  save  the  perishable  crops.  Sanity  as 
well  as  fair  dealing  will  govern  in  these  matters, 
and  the  industry  need  not  unduly  alarm  itself.  If  the 
matters  could  be  acted  upon  and  put  into  force 
promptly,  as  the  time  is  growing  short,  it  would  be  a 
real  service  to  this  great  and  important  industry. 
It  will  take  time  for  the  entire  industry  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  regulations,  and  this  must  be  considered. 

This  old-fashioned  winter  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  followed  by  an  old-fashioned  growing  season,  with 
abundant  crops  of  good  quality,  because  the  four  year 
lapse  in  normal  yields  exactly  parallels  the  four  year 
mildness  of  our  recent  winters.  Nature  has  a  knack 
of  balancing  up.  So  this  is  more  than  a  mere  guess 
at  it.  In  fact  if  the  pendulum  swings  as  far  back 


in  crop  yields,  as  it  has  in  the  winter  weather,  it  will 
mean  record  crops.  In  this  section  we  never  before 
had  as  low  temperatures,  as  much  or  as  continuous 
snow,  ice  and  arctic-like  conditions,  as  we  have  had 
this  month,  particularly.  Imagine  the  famous  East¬ 
ern  Shore  buried  under  snow  that  required  a  double 
header  P.  R.  R.  engine,  pushing  a  snow  plow,  and 
being  derailed  by  the  drifts,  as  happened  this  week, 
February  20th  and  21st,  with  the  temperatures  so  low 
that  farmers  would  not  allow  their  horses  out  of  the 
barns.  A  water  man  of  Sherwood,  Md.,  in  Talbot 
County,  was  caught  on  an  ice  floe  which  suddenly 
broke  away  and  he  was  swept  out  into  the  Bay,  re¬ 
quiring  the  services  of  airplanes  to  rescue  him  since 
all  vessels  were  tightly  frozen  up.  Ice  eight  to  twelve 
inches  thick  covered  the  Chesapeake,  except  in  the 
channel,  and  the  Government  and  the  States  have 
had  to  feed  the  wild  fowl,  because  they  were  dying 
from  starvation,  their  feeding  grounds  being  tightly 
frozen  over.  As  this  is  written  the  State  shows  a 
deficiency  of  194  degrees  in  normal  temperature  for 
February  alone.  If  there  are  any  bugs  left  to  afflict 
crops  next  summer  they  will  be  too  tough  to  pay  any 
attention  to  tender  crops! 

Buying,  if  anything,  is  a  little  better  this  week 
because  of  the  heavier  demand  put  on  canned  foods 
stocks,  due  to  the  cold  weather,  and  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  raw  products.  It  is  actually  unfortunate 
that  stocks  of  canned  foods  have  worked  down  so 
low.  Looking  over  one  published  price  list  there 
is  no  mention  of  canned  tomatoes  in  any  size  or 
quality;  and  the  entire  list  is  shot  through  with 
“outs,”  and  warnings  of  just  a  few  cases  left.  An¬ 
other  price  list,  just  at  hand,  this  from  a  Baltimore 
canner,  has  little  or  nothing  but  No.  lO’s  to  offer, 
except  in  soaked  goods.  It  has  become  a  hard  job 
to  find  the  desired  goods.  What  will  it  be  as  the 
season  goes  on,  because  the  heaviest  months  for 
canned  foods  consumption  are  still  between  this  time 
and  the  canning  season. 

The  California  canners,  attending  the  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention,  were  in  a  constant  huddle  on  a  Marketing 
Agreement  for  asparagus,  and  they  left  for  Wash¬ 
ington  to  get  it  adopted.  Now  it  is  announced  that 
the  pack  has  been  restricted  to  2,000,000  cases  and 
they  are  nearly  ready  to  begin  canning  operations 
out  there,  as  the  season  has  been  remarkably  open 
and  favorable,  estimated  as  nearly  a  month  ahead  of 
time.  The  prices  to  growers  were  jumped  to  9c  per 
pound,  as  against  Ic  last  season.  That  seems  ex¬ 
treme,  but  remember  that  the  asparagus  pack  got  in 
before  the  Government  asked  anyone  to  advance 
prices  over  the  ruinous  prices  of  the  season  before. 
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and  relatively  it  is  not  as  heavy  as  the  advance  which 
the  A.  A.  A.  enforced  in  the  prices  on  peaches.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  canners  paid  $6.50  per  ton  for  cling 
peaches  in  ’32,  and  had  to  pay  $23.50  for  the  ’33  crop. 
So  get  the  proper  perspective  on  this  advance.  Of 
course  prices  on  asparagus  must  show  an  advance, 
over  last  year’s,  and  that  is  what  is  wanted.  But  the 
trade  knows  that  these  prices  will  be  reasonable; 
that  good  sense  is  always  shown  by  these  canners. 

The  pineapple  canners  restricted  their  output  last 
season,  and  seem  to  have  done  a  very  creditable  job. 
They  have  just  had  to  advance  prices  again  to  con¬ 
serve  some  of  the  pack  to  last  until  the  next  packing 
will  be  ready.  A  lot  of  our  canners  would  do  well 
to  study  this  lesson  in  pack  restriction,  and  to  learn 
what  it  means  to  fit  production  more  nearly  to  con¬ 
sumptive  demand.  Too  many  of  them,  and  some  of 
them  among  the  largest,  want  no  restriction,  believ¬ 
ing  they  can  get  through  even  though  all  others  wal¬ 
low  in  below  cost  prices.  There  was  no  product  in 
the  list  of  canned  foods  better  equipped  to  fight  the 
game  on  that  basis  than  canned  pineapple.  They 
had  worked  up  a  tremendous  popular  demand  for 
their  product,  and  it  was  built  upon  quality.  When 
the  troubles  broke  they  were  well  heeled  financially 
— none  better — but  they  took  a  drubbing  to  the  tune 
of  over  $5,000,000  loss  one  year  and  as  much  or  more 
the  next,  and  it  pretty  nearly  wrecked  them.  The 
only  way  they  were  saved  was  by  co-operatively 
agreeing  to  reduce  the  pack,  to  continue  quality  pack¬ 
ing,  and  to  continue  advertising!  If  all  canners  could 
learn  that  lesson  what  a  difference  there  would  be  in 
the  industry. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

A  Good  Steady  Movement  of  Spot  Stocks — Futures  Marking 
Time — Asparagus  Packers  Plan  to  Control  Pack — Salmon  in 
Good  Demand — California  Packing  Corp.  Declare  Dividend 

New  York,  February  22,  1934. 

Market — The  past  week  brought  forth  little 
change  in  basic  conditions  in  the  local  canned 
foods  market  with  shipments  continuing  to 
move  along  in  good  style  and  a  steady  stream  of  orders 
bringing  stocks  into  distributing  and  consuming  chan¬ 
nels.  A  slight  widening  of  demand  was  noted  with 
prices  keeping  pace  with  the  improved  tone  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  general. 

Futures  business  continued  largely  at  a  standstill, 
due  to  the  fact  that  marketing  agreements,  not  yet 
completed,  and  other  federal  plans  which  will  affect 
packing  costs,  make  it  inadvisable  for  either  packers 
or  buyers  to  make  any  commitments  at  the  present 
time.  While  it  is  definitely  known  that  packing  costs 
this  year  will  be  above  last  year’s  figures,  just  how 
much  this  item  will  gain  is  yet  to  be  determined  and 
until  it  is,  little  activity  in  futures  is  seen  likely.  Once 
these  questions  have  been  settled,  however,  good 
futures  business  is  seen  in  store. 


OUTLOOK — For  the  spot  market,  the  outlook  is 
more  than  bullish.  Prices  are  firm  to  strong  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  items  with  a  rising  tendency  noted  as  avail¬ 
able  stocks  of  canned  foods  dwindle  under  the  unceas¬ 
ing  demand  from  distributors.  Added  to  the  basic 
strength  of  the  market,  due  to  limited  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  canners,  the  general  improvement  in  trade 
and  industrial  conditions  with  the  resulting  gain  in 
public  purchasing  power  is  an  important  aid  to  the 
industry. 

As  for  futures:  in  view  of  the  current  uncertainty 
over  just  how  much  higher  packing  costs  will  be  this 
year,  there  is  little  current  activity.  However,  if  the 
marketing  agreements  and  allocation  plans  meet  with 
success,  the  resulting  stability  would  more  than  likely 
insure  a  continuance  of  present  market  conditions,  i.  e. 
— a  stable  price  level  with  stocks  held  within  good 
working  levels. 

WEATHER — While  some  delay  in  receiving  ship¬ 
ments  by  rail  and  truck  was  reported  following  Tues¬ 
day’s  blizzard,  the  10-inch  snow  fall  which  hit  the 
metropolitan  area  did  not  cause  any  serious  shortage 
in  canned  food  stocks,  according  to  trade  reports.  Dis¬ 
tributors  are  now  holding  fair  working  stocks  although 
if  such  a  storm  had  hit  New  York  City  during  the  past 
few  years  when  buyers  were  operating  on  a  strict 
hand-to-mouth  basis  and  keeping  stocks  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  total,  it  might  have  been  a  different 
story,  trade  observers  commented. 

COMPETITION — ^With  the  current  month  bringing 
the  coldest  weather  on  record,  in  some  sections,  and 
spreading  havoc  and  distress  throughout  practically 
the  entire  country,  shipments  and  supplies  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  delayed  and  damaged 
while  damage  done  to  growing  crops  in  many  sections 
was  severe. 

Although  the  trade  is  by  no  means  gloating  over  this 
condition,  it  cannot  but  help  recognize  the  benefit  ac¬ 
cruing  in  increased  demand  for  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  resulting  from  this  situation. 

TOMATOES — Spot  tomatoes  hold  largely  unchanged 
by  Tri-state  packers  as  demand  steadied  somewhat. 
However,  the  small  available  stocks  make  it  a  sellers’ 
market  and  in  many  instances,  prices  paid  are  slightly 
above  the  current  market  levels.  Canners  are  showing 
little,  if  any,  tendency  to  push  the  market  even  at 
today’s  sharply  higher  prices,  realizing  in  full  that  they 
can’t  lose  anything  by  waiting  and  stand  in  a  better 
than  good  position  to  obtain  higher  prices.  Prices  of 
California  tomatoes  are  moving  higher  with  offerings 
not  as  heavy  as  formerly. 
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The  few  packers  naming  futures  prices  on  tomatoes 
are  offering  new  pack  at  levels  considerably  below  the 
current  spot  level.  In  view  of  the  certain  rise  in  pack¬ 
ing  costs  if  and  when  the  marketing  agreement  is 
reached,  some  factors  hold  that  present  day  future 
prices,  unless  the  canner  protects  himself  through  con¬ 
tract  clauses  hedging  against  higher  packing  costs, 
give  buyers  a  decided  advantage. 

ASPARAGUS — Present  packing  plans  for  new  crop 
asparagus  include  proration  of  the  new  pack  among 
packers  on  the  basis  of  their  average  packs  over  the 
past  three  years,  under  the  marketing  agreement  cov¬ 
ering  this  item,  reports  indicate.  This,  if  carried  out, 
Will  seriously  hamper  those  factors  who  entered  the 
field  only  last  year  and  restore  the  former  advantage 
held  by  the  comparatively  few  large  packers,  who,  fully 
cooperating  in  the  past,  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
maintaining  a  stable  price  list  for  their  packs. 

While  the  pack  will  be  limited,  it  was  indicated,  to  a 
maximum  of  2,000,000  cases,  there  will  be  no  minimum 
price  fixed. 

PINEAPPLE — Spot  pineapple  prices  continue  firm 
to  strong  with  withdrawals  in  several  sections  of  the 
list  reported  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
which  issued  warning  that  other  grades  and  sizes  were 
limited. 

Calpack  announced  temporary  withdrawal  of  buffet, 
fancy  crushed ;  flat  standard  Is,  crushed ;  flat  standard 
Is,  sliced;  2s,  tall,  standard  crushed;  10s  standard, 
crushed  in  syrup,  10s,  standard,  50-52  slices;  21/2S, 
pineapple  juice;  buffet  pineapple  juice.  Pineapple  juice 
2s  are  also  in  short  supply  with  pineapple,  in  general, 
in  good  shape,  the  corporation  said. 

FRUITS — Canned  fruits  showed  little  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  moving  along  in  a  routine  manner. 
New  business  on  California  cling  peach  for  shipment 
up  until  April  15  will  now  be  taken,  previous  ship¬ 
ments  having  been  limited  to  February  28. 

SALMON — Increased  activity  was  noted  in  pinks 
as  prices  slide  off  to  $1.10,  coast,  as  packers  strove  to 
reduce  stocks  before  March  1  when  state  assessments 
on  their  holdings  are  due.  The  decline  is  of  a  tempor¬ 
ary  nature  only,  it  is  held,  and  prices  are  expected  to 
be  restored  to  their  former  level  after  the  tax-due  date. 
Alaska  reds  are  generally  available  at  $1.60,  coast. 

Lenten  demand  for  canned  fish  products  is  moving 
stocks  into  consuming  channels  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire  nation,  in  good 
shape,  according  to  trade  reports. 

DIVIDEND — Improved  conditions  in  the  canning 
industry  were  reflected  in  the  announcement  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  of  a  dividend  of  25c 
on  the  common  stock,  the  first  such  disbursement  since 
a  payment  of  50c  on  September  15,  1931.  The  divi¬ 
dend  is  payable  March  26  to  holders  of  record  March 
10. 

“Declaration  by  our  directors  of  a  25c  dividend  is 
notification  that  we  are  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  op¬ 
eration,  R.  M.  Barthold,  chairman  said.  “Our  board 
will  give  further  consideration  to  our  future  dividend 
policy  after  our  closing  statement  has  been  prepared.” 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Generally  Firm — Booking  of  Futures  Awaits  Agree¬ 
ments — No  Progress  At  Pea  Agreement  Hearing — 
Cherry  Packers  Fear  Cold  Has  Hurt  Crop 

Chicago,  February  22,  1934. 

ENERAL  SITUATION — Canned  foods  in  gen¬ 
eral  seem  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  advances, 
at  least  temporarily.  All  items  in  the  line  are 
strong  at  present  levels  and  while  there  is  routine  de¬ 
mand,  the  speculative  feature  as  applied  to  spots  has 
been  eliminated.  Canners  show  no  anxiety  to  sell  and 
buyers  are  content  to  handle  only  nearby  wants.  Our 
trade  are  apparently  well-stocked  for  the  present.  The 
all-absorbing  subject  is  futures,  and  just  as  soon  as 
these  marketing  agreements,  codes,  etc.  have  been 
definitely  settled,  there  isn’t  much  doubt  but  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  of  business  will  be  recorded  against 
the  1934  pack. 

CORN — The  situation  is  healthy  with  many  promi¬ 
nent  factors  secure  in  their  thought  that  as  the  spring 
months  approach,  higher  levels  will  rule.  Both  the 
jobber,  retailer,  and  chain  channels  report  better  than 
average  consumption  movement.  In  a  nut-shell  op¬ 
timism  prevails.  The  market  is  unchanged  from  that 
reported  in  this  column  last  week.  The  lowest  at  which 
No.  2  tin  good  standard  corn  can  be  secured  in  the 
Middlewest  is  80c,  cannery.  Other  grades  and  sizes 
are  quoted  in  proportion. 

TOMATOES — $1,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana,  is  the  market  on 
No.  2  tin  standards  or  extra  standards — both  grades 
being  quoted  at  the  same  basis.  Buying  has  been  very 
limited  at  that  figure.  Continued  strength  will  have  to 
come  from  the  seller  unless  some  large  buying  like  the 
Emergency  Relief  would  spring  up  that  would  take 
substantial  quantites.  On  future  tomatoes,  one  or  two 
Indiana  canners  have  come  out  with  a  price  of  80c  for 
No.  2  tin  standards  but  the  trade  are  holding  back 
until  prices  have  been  named  generally.  80c  strikes 
the  majority  of  buyers  in  Chicago  as  too  high,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  Ozarks  have  sold  freely  already  at  671/2 
to  721/2C. 

PEAS — For  two  days  and  part  of  a  night — repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  pea  canning  industry  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  U.  S.  A.  argued  at  the  Hotel  Stevens 
(Monday  and  Tuesday,  19th  and  20th)  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  pea  marketing  agreement.  In  the  last  analysis — 
they  didn’t  get  anywhere.  While  this  report,  of  course, 
is  not  official,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
those  who  attended  the  meetings  that  allocation  is 
completely  out  of  it.  About  all  that  developed  was  a 
15  per  cent  advance  on  raw  stock  that  will  be  paid  the 
grower.  There  were  many  in  attendance  who  sincerely 
believed  that  allocation  was  the  proper  move  and  that 
it  was  needed  but  the  big  shots  apparently  had  their 
way  and  control  of  pack,  control  of  acreage,  etc.  was 
discarded.  Possibly  it’s  a  good  thing  after  all,  because 
with  the  high  packing  costs  confronting  the  pea  canner 
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for  1934 ;  the  highest  costs  in  many  a  long  year,  it  is 
indeed  a  mooted  question  whether  the  large  majority 
of  canners  will  rush  in  and  pack  hog-wild.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  outline  the  increased  costs  compared  with  last 
year  on  cans,  boxes,  labels,  coal  and  everything  else 
that  enters  into  the  packing.  Then  add  to  that  this  15 
per  cent  increase  on  raw  material.  Will  not  that  make 
the  canner  stop,  look  and  listen  ?  Then  what  about  pos¬ 
sible  labor  regulations?  Who  can  think  of  putting  up 
a  pack  of  peas  without  working  overtime  and  if  you 
have  to  pay  the  employes  double  time  for  that  over¬ 
time — oh  boy,  how  those  packing  costs  are  likely  to 
mount.  All  in  all  when  one  really  looks  at  the  “picture” 
in  a  thorough  way,  it  is  more  than  questionable  if  there 
can  possibly  be  produced  in  this  country  a  pack  of  peas 
in  1934  that  will  prove  too  large. 

BEETS — A  growing  scarcity  in  first  hands  has  made 
for  a  more  active  market  although  buying  is  confined 
to  small  lots.  The  general  tone  is  firm  and  with  last 
year’s  pack  representnig  a  reduced  supply,  normalcy 
is  scheduled  to  prevail.  75c  for  No.  2  select  fancy  cuts 
and  90c  for  No.  21/0  select  fancy  cuts,  f.  0.  b.  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  the  prevailing  quotation. 

APPLES — Bakers,  baker  supply  houses  and  other 
large  factors  in  No.  10  tins  report  a  much  better  move¬ 
ment  since  the  turn  of  the  year.  This  has  developed 
new  buying  both  from  New  York  State  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Markets  are  more  than  firm  with  $3.15  to 
$3.25,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  bottom.  New  York  State  prices 
range  from  $3.25  to  $3.75,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — The  extreme  cold  weather 
that  prevailed  the  early  part  of  February  has  unques¬ 
tionably  done  considerable  damage  to  the  coming  crop. 
That  seems  to  be  the  general  report.  In  the  northern 
Michigan  cherry  district,  the  thermometer  registered 
as  low  as  40  degrees  below  and  in  New  York  State 
district  30  below.  The  cherry  trees  on  the  lowlands 
have  been  particularly  hit  and  those  on  even  the  high 
ground  have  suffered.  It  looks  like  a  much  shorter 
crop  and  correspondingly  lighter  pack  in  1934.  This 
has  already  added  firmness  to  the  spot  market  and 
more  business  is  being  recorded.  Prices  continue  as 
follows:  No,  10  Michigan  red  sour  pitted  cherries  (reg¬ 
ular)  $5,  cannery;  No,  10  Michigan  red  sour  pitted 
cherries  (heavy)  $5.40,  cannery;  No.  2  Michigan  red 
sour  pitted  cherries  (juice)  $1.10,  cannery. 

PEARS — The  export  demand  has  been  heavy,  so  re¬ 
ports  have  it  from  the  Coast.  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  practically  cleaned  up  on  everything  in  pears,  espe¬ 
cially  the  preferred  counts  in  the  fancy,  choice  and 
standard  grades.  With  every  prospect  of  1934  pear 
prices  being  from  15  to  25c  a  dozen  higher  than  1933 
opening,  the  spots  both  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  in 
California  are  moving  out  in  a  free  way  and  Chicago 
is  getting  in  on  the  “play.” 

SALMON — The  Lenten  demand  has  speeded  up  dis¬ 
tribution  and  a  strengthening  tone  underlies  the  mar¬ 
ket,  The  cheap  offerings  of  chum  and  pinks  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  cleaned  up  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
confirmations  from  Seattle  except  at  the  following 
levels : 


Alaska  Salmon  Tolls 

Alaska  Red . $1.60 

Sopper  River  Sockeye .  1.70 

Cohoe  and  Medium  Red .  1.25 

Pinks  .  1.10 

Chums  .  1.05 


These  prices  are  f.  0.  b.  Coast. 

A.  &  P.  TEA  COMPANY — One  of  the  buyers  at  the 
Chicago  headquarters  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company  has  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for 
fraud.  It  seems  this  buyer  had  set  up  a  dummy  com¬ 
pany  through  which  fraud  transactions  cleared.  The 
loss  is  said  to  be  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  rather  odd  to  note  the  reaction  of  this  unfortunate 
occurrence  with  our  trade.  Most  everyone  had  a  good 
laugh  over  it.  No  one  expressed  regret  for  the  A.  &  P. 
One  prominent  gentleman  characteristically  said, 
“We  had  hoped  the  buyer  would  get  away  with  it,”  and 
still  another  said,  “Served  A.  &  P.  right.”  It  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted  that  such  a  feeling  would  exist  because 
after  all  the  A.  &  P.  are  real  factors  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  in  this  country  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  higher-ups  of  that  firm  would  see  to  it  that  their 
offices  and  branches  worked  and  developed  good  will, 
good  will  not  only  to  the  patrons  of  their  stores  but 
good  will  from  whom  they  buy  as  well  as  the  trade  in 
general  and  that  includes  other  chains,  grocers  and 
brokers.  Your  correspondent  will  not  charge  A.  &  P. 
anything  for  this  advice  but — no  joking — it  is  darn 
good  advice  for  them. 

jt  jt 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Bargain  Lots  of  Spots  Not  to  Be  Found — Packing  of  Shrimp 
Moving  Slowly — Oyster  Packing  Resumed  After 
Slow  Week — Good  Demand  for  Oysters 

Mobile,  Ala,,  February  22,  1933. 

STRONG  MARKET — One  of  our  large  chain 
grocery  store  owners  said  the  other  day  that 
things  were  working  differently  this  year  than 
heretofore,  because  every  year  after  the  taking  of 
inventory  he  could  always  pick  up  bargains  in  job- 
lots  of  canned  goods,  but  this  year  he  has  not  only 
been  unable  to  come  across  any  job-lots,  but  prices 
are  on  the  advance. 

This  is  a  very  gratifying  position  of  the  canned 
market  and  one  that  we  should  strive  to  maintain, 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  behooves  the  industry  as  a 
whole  to  see  that  prices  are  not  unreasonably  boosted 
and  then  too  hold  down  production  to  a  safe  limit, 
Tjecause  anything  can  be  overdone  and  there  are 
plenty  other  foods  that  people  can  eat  besides  canned 
foods. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  want  to  keep  the 
price  of  our  canned  foods  well  within  the  reach  of  the 
small  wage  earner  and  not  run  them  into  the  luxury 
class,  which  will  kill  the  sale. 
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There  are  by  far  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
can  buy  5c  milk,  5c  sardines,  10c  shrimp,  10c  oysters, 
5c  tomatoes,  5c  pork  and  beans,  etc.,  than  those  that 
can  pay  a  50  per  cent  higher  price  on  these  commodi¬ 
ties  and  this  is  what  we  have  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  adjusting  our  prices. 

I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  prices  have  never  been 
too  low,  because  they  have,  and  ridiculously  so  in 
some  cases,  but  we  also  have  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  consuming  end  of  our  product  in  order  to 
adjust  our  cost  of  production  and  our  selling  price 
with  the  buying  power  of  the  country  to  the  extent 
that  our  product  will  sell  in  competition  with  other 
foodstuff. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  for 
over  30  days  has  moved  in  low  gear,  and  while  it  did 
not  altogether  fade  out  of  the  picture  of  activities, 
yet  it  has  been  mighty  dim  at  times  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  canned  shrimp  has  been  very  light.  In  fact, 
shrimp  has  been  so  scarce  at  times  that  the  retail 
sea  food  markets  of  this  section  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  them.  They  were  more  plentiful  this 
past  week,  but  have  been  small  and  medium  size  and 
no  large  shrimp  available. 

The  medium  size  shrimp,  while  being  the  best 
shrimp  to  eat  because  they  are  more  tender  and 
delicious,  yet  they  don’t  bring  the  price  that  the 
large  shrimp  do.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this 
is  the  case  in  the  raw  market,  which  is  because  me¬ 
dium  shrimp  do  not  carry  as  well  in  shipping,  as 
they  mash  up  and  break  up  more  readily  than  the 
large  ones  in  transit  and  besides  it  is  easier  for  the 
housewife  to  peel  the  large  shrimp,  but  in  canned 
shrimp  this  objection  is  eliminated  and  the  medium 
shrimp  should  bring  the  top-notch  price. 

Lent  has  made  its  presence  felt  in  the  shrimp  mar¬ 
ket,  and  why  should  it  not?  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious  and  quicker  for  the  housewife  to  prepare 
than  shrimp  salad  and  shrimp  cocktail. 

Canned  shrimp  come  ready  to  serve  and  so  many 
people  like  ’em  just  plain  without  any  condement 
that  it  makes  them  an  economical  food. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
small  No.  1;  95c  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  production  of  oysters  was  handi¬ 
capped  last  week  on  account  of  the  Mardi  Gras  festivi¬ 
ties,  as  so  many  folks  down  here  knocked  off  work  to 
make  “Whoopie”  the  first  part  of  the  week.  However, 
a  good  many  went  back  to  work  after  the  celebration 
and  the  last  of  the  week  saw  some  activities  about  the 
packing  plants.  Now,  if  the  weather  does  not  turn 
bad  things  will  be  clicking  pretty  good  in  the  sea  food 
canning  game  this  week. 

Oysters  are  in  fine  shape  and  a  first  class  quality 
pack  can  be  depended  on. 

Lent  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  demand  for 
oysters  more  this  year  than  in  previous  ones,  or  at 
least  the  first  week  in  Lent  has  shown  an  unusual  de¬ 
mand  for  oysters  all  over  the  country. 

Then  too  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  that 
early  Lent  always  helps  the  oyster  industry,  because  it 


gives  the  business  the  benefit  of  the  cold  weather, 
which  is  so  necessary. 

The  work  of  rehabilitating  the  oyster  reefs  of  Mo¬ 
bile  and  Baldwyn  counties  Alabama,  for  which  $103,- 
000  was  alloted  recently  by  the  C.  W.  A.,  has  not 
started  and  a  conference  took  place  in  Dauplin  Island, 
Alabama,  last  week  to  discuss  and  outline  plans  for 
the  work  which  is  expected  to  commence  in  the  near 
future.  It  appears  that  nothing  definite  has  been  de¬ 
cided,  because  as  it  is  customary,  it  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  headquarters  in  Washington 
and  the  local  representatives  here. 

This  rehabilitation  of  the  Alabama  reefs  is  very 
much  needed,  as  they  are  in  a  greatly  depleted  condi¬ 
tion  and  in  another  year  there  probably  would  not  be 
any  oysters  in  Alabama. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
5-ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  10-ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

jc 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Drought  Broken — All  Crops  Greatly  Benefitted — Some  New 
Pack  Spinach  Prices  Named — New  Asparagus  Prices  To  Be 
Higher — Fruits  In  Good  Demand — Tomatoes  Unchanged — 

Salmon  Eases,  Higher  Prices  Expected — Notes  Of  Interest 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  February  21,  1934. 

Rain  arrives — a  general  rain  visited  the  State 
during  the  week,  bringing  a  long  dry  spell  to  a 
close  and  doing  immeasurable  good.  The  precipi¬ 
tation  is  still  far  below  normal,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Los  Angeles  district,  but  the  tenseness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  relieved  and  crops  are  no  longer  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  mild  weather  has  hastened  the  development 
of  early  field  crops  and  the  harvesting  of  these  will 
commence  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual.  Peas,  spin¬ 
ach  and  asparagus  are  to  be  had  in  the  fresh  markets 
and  packing  of  these  will  soon  be  under  way  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

SPINACH — The  gentle  rain  and  the  mild  weather 
has  worked  wonders  with  growing  spinach  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop  has  changed  almost  over  night.  Some 
of  the  smaller  packing  interests  have  been  quoting 
prices  on  new  spring  pack  for  some  time,  but  the  larger 
packers  have  been  content  to  wait  until  crop  conditions 
have  become  more  settled  before  putting  out  lists.  Most 
of  these  plan  to  have  their  lists  out  by  the  first  of 
March.  In  the  meantime,  prices  are  running  a  rather 
wide  range,  with  some  offering  spring  pack  as  low  as 
$1.05,  and  others  holding  out  for  $1.15.  Not  much 
business  is  being  booked  and  buying  is  not  expected  to 
be  brisk  until  all  are  out  with  lists. 

ASPARAGUS — ^While  there  is  still  considerable  as¬ 
paragus  of  last  year’s  pack  unsold,  and  list  prices  are 
being  shaded  here  and  there,  the  situation  is  in  better 
shape  than  in  some  recent  seasons.  The  All-Green 
grade  seems  to  be  out  of  first  hands  and  the  popular 
picnic  size  is  close  to  the  vanishing  point.  Packing  is 
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not  to  start  until  the  first  of  April  and  deliveries  of 
new  pack  goods  cannot  commence  until  well  after  that 
date,  so  there  is  still  time  for  substantial  business. 
Sales  of  late  have  been  quite  satisfactory  as  prices 
promise  to  be  higher  on  the  new  pack,  due  to  higher 
prices  to  growers,  higher  cost  of  cans  and  supplies  and 
to  higher  wages.  The  new  asparagus  legal  standards, 
effective  at  the  start  of  the  new  shipping  season,  were 
explained  recently  in  a  radio  broadcast  by  Harold  W. 
Poulsen,  assistant  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Standardization. 

FRUITS — California  canned  fruits  continue  to  move 
steadily  and  prices  are  quite  firm  on  most  varieties  and 
grades.  Royal  Anne  cherries  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
weakest  items  in  the  fruit  list  and  concessions  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  move  this  in  larger  quantities. 

TOMATOES — No  further  changes  have  been  made  in 
tomato  prices  and  quite  a  satisfactory  business  is  be¬ 
ing  done  at  the  higher  quotations  made  a  short  time 
ago.  Stocks  in  California  are  getting  quite  low,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  standards,  with  the  outlook  that  the  clean¬ 
up  will  be  very  close.  Possibly,  one  half  the  packers 
of  the  State  are  already  sold  up. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  situation  is  one  that 
is  not  easy  to  understand.  Some  of  the  large  packers 
are  holding  Alaska  reds  at  $1.75  and  are  having  no 
difficulty  in  getting  this  price,  while  others  seem  to 
find  it  necessary  to  price  their  goods  at  $1.65  or  $1.60. 
There  have  been  reports  of  sales  at  even  lower  prices, 
but  these  cannot  be  verified.  These  same  large  pack¬ 
ers  continue  to  get  $1.25  for  pinks,  the  opening  price, 
but  others  have  made  reductions  and  $1.10  really  seems 
to  be  the  market  price.  Some  have  even  made  refunds 
to  buyers  who  paid  them  more  than  $1.10  earlier  in  the 
season.  Stocks  of  chums  are  very  light  and  some  are 
getting  $1.15  for  this  fish,  but  more  are  selling  at  $1. 
The  manner  in  which  salmon  has  been  going  into  con¬ 
sumption  of  late,  leads  observing  packers  to  believe 
that  the  market  will  be  very  firm  in  March  or  April. 
These  packers  suggest  that  there  are  a  few  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  who  seem  more  intent  on  making  it  difficult  for 
their  competitors  than  on  building  up  their  own  busi¬ 
ness. 

TUNA — The  California  tuna  fishing  boats  which 
were  tied  up  for  a  time  through  the  reluctance  of  pack¬ 
ers  to  accept  further  offerings,  have  been  sent  out 
again  and  packing  is  being  resumed.  During  the  lay¬ 
off  business  showed  quite  an  improvement  and  stocks 
were  reduced  to  levels  that  warranted  normal  opera¬ 
tions  again. 

NOTES 

The  newly  organized  Grange  Canning  Peach  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  is  making  a  study  of  production  costs, 
with  the  idea  of  determining  a  minimum  price  for 
peaches  and  a  wage  scale  for  the  industry.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  held  at  Sacramento  it 
was  suggested  that  $30  a  ton  be  the  minimum  price 
for  fruit,  with  a  wage  scale  of  40  cents  an  hour  for 
peach  workers. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries, 
Bellingham,  Wash.,  indicates  that  a  net  profit  of  $473,- 
959  was  made  in  1933,  as  compared  with  a  net  loss  of 
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$797,000  in  1932.  The  company  operated  eleven  can¬ 
neries  last  year,  with  a  total  pack  of  721,150  cases, 
compared  with  409,286  in  the  previous  year.  The  pack 
of  pink  salmon  last  year  amounted  to  287,695  cases, 
while  that  of  red  salmon  was  267,000  cases.  Sales  of 
canned  salmon  last  year  totaled  $3,064,966,  as  against 
$2,658,923  the  year  before. 

N.  Shibuya,  a  leader  in  the  tuna  packing  industry  in 
Japan,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  during  the  week  on  the 
liner  Taiyo  Maru  to  help  bring  about  a  readjustment 
of  trade  relations  in  the  tuna  field.  Plans  have  been 
broached  for  the  setting  of  a  quota  on  the  Japanese 
product  by  the  United  States.  The  use  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
Blue  Eagle  on  imports  of  foreign  tuna  is  permitted 
in  a  ruling  from  Washington.  American  importers  who 
comply  with  N.  R.  A.  requirements  are  entitled  to  use 
the  stickers  on  shipments,  but  the  name  of  the  import¬ 
er  must  accompany  the  insignia. 

J.  Tod  Cook,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  former  member 
of  the  Spohn-Cook  Company,  a  brokerage  firm  of  that 
city,  passed  away  there  recently.  His  former  associ¬ 
ate,  John  H.  Spohn,  of  San  Francisco,  passed  away  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 

The  Packwell  Corporation  has  taken  over  the  plant 
of  the  Sutter  Cooperative  Growers  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  has  installed  equipment  for  the  packing  of  spinach 
this  spring.  Fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  packed 
later.  Max  Hoffman  is  in  charge  of  buying  and  of 
sales,  with  Arthur  Schmidt  in  charge  of  plant  opera¬ 
tions. 

Atherton  Richards,  president,  and  K.  B.  Barnes,  sec¬ 
retary,  of  the  Hawaiian  Packing  Corporation,  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  following  an  extended  stay 
on  the  mainland. 

The  Turlock  Cooperative  Growers  has  leased  the  Sun 
Garden  Cannery  at  McHenry  Station,  near  Modesto, 
Calif.,  and  will  pack  spinach  and  a  general  line  of  vege¬ 
tables.  L.  E.  Neel,  of  Turlock,  is  secretary-manager. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DcTlcca. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  ParinB  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagua  Machinery. 


BASKETS,  Pickins. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Portsmouth,  Va. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEETS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-ChapmaTi  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rabins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Go.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  (^rr.  Papw 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  OU,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

^n  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

^  CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

LHawen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS.  Tin.  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co..  Cambridge.  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Hot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Beit  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Cham  fur  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 


CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
bprague-Bells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 
Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLEStS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Charpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitotors.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  III. 

CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cam.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mat-h. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  EngineM. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  liermatic- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  0>rp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Coi  Cincinnati.  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mask. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Cateup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  LanKsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Cunners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Uerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
bprague-Seiis  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  iU. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

K.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  D’oeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Sale^  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 


PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 


PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  liid. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brsss 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  'Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp,,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

THERMOMETERS,  Recording  Instruments. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  A  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

Seed  Treatment. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Res 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

*  VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WAREHOUSE  AND  FINANCING. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  M.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

'Pack  ers  of  Phillips  Pelicious  QualUif  Canned  'fjoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  D .  S.  A. 


Ship  to  BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 


in  care 


THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  one  on  the  harbor. 
All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates.  »  » 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  west.  »  »  »  »  » 

Liberal  loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other  staple  merchan¬ 
dise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses  and  this  accommodation  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  canners  as  many  of  them  can  tell  you.  »  »  » 


RESISTANCE  / 

♦ 

Man’s  Most  Effective  Weapon 
against  Disease 


ASGROW  ALASKA 

A  wide  range  of  resistant  varieties  of  peas  is  now  available  for  use 
on  wilt  infested  soil.  The  Asgrow  Alaska,  having  become  a  standard 
with  the  canners  requiring  resistant  strains,  has  now  been  joined  by 
the  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  and  several  other  resistant  varieties. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  quote  against  your  requirements. 

Asgrow  Seeds  are  Bred— not  Just  Grown. 

AsBonatpii  3lnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

(Ennnprtirul 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


